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RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, Thursday Evenings, December 5th, 
19th, January 9th, 23rd, 1873, February 6th, 20th. The pro- 
grammes selected from the works of the great masters, a 
symphony, a concerto, two overtures, and vocal music at each 
concert. Conductor, Mr. GEORGE MOUNT. Full orchestra 
of75 performers. Principal violin, Mr. Carrodus. Subscription : 
Stalls, £2 2s.; reserved seats, in area or balcony, £1 1s.; a 
limited number ef stall tickets to the members of the musical 
profession at one guinea. For a single concert—10s. 6d. ; 5s. ; 
2s, and 1s, J.B. Cramer & Co., Lamborn Cock, Mitchell’s 
Library, Chappell, Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, A. Hays, and at 
Austin’s ticket office, St. James’s-hall. By order, 
VAL NICHOLSON, Secretary, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.— Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD.—First 
Appearance of Miss EMILIE BLACKWOOD in this Theatre. 
This Evening at 7, The Celebrated Modern Comedy Drama, 
“WAIT AND HOPE; or, HONOR AGAINST LIFE ;” 
8.45, “A LEGEND OF NOTRE DAME ;” to conclude with a 
GRAND BALLET by Malle. Mardini’s Troupe of Dancers, 
“THE BELLES OF THE VILLAGE.” 








ELFAST MUSICAL SOCIETY.—WANTED, a 
CONDUCTOR, who must have a thorough knowledge of 
Orchestral Music, be accustomed to training choruses and 
arranging Scores for Instruments. To a really competent 
musician a liberal sala r will be given, besides which a position 
as Organist can be readily obtained, and there is a large field 
for private tuition.—Gzorce Brett, Hon. Sec., Atheneum 
Rooms, Belfast. 


N ISS EDITH WYNNE begs to announce her 


return to Town. Letters, &c., to be addressed to her 
residence, 18, Bentinck-street, W. 








\ ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 





iy ISS BESSIE M. WAUGH (Rds Mynwy), Solo 
Pianist and Accompanyist, begs to announce her Return 


to Town for the Season,—6, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, 





Ms KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 





\ R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 

cesco” Berger’s Trio “EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
mang during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. W. 





M:: CARRODUS will return to Town November 
20th. 47, St. Panl’s-road, Camden-square. 





h R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, nt-street. 





h R. JOHN RHODES ge Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
“Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Crorpon, 8. 





A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
FRANZ ABT, No. 1 in F, No. 2in G. 8s.; free by 
post for 18 stamps each. ‘‘This little gem will haunt the 
memory of those who hear it long after the song has ceased”. 
—Vide Graphic. 


HE HOLY FAMILY, Admired Sacred Melo- 
dies, arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. CALLCOTT. 
Illustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. Complete 
in 12 books, 58. each; or in 4 vols., cloth boards, 12s. each; 
piano duets, 12 books, 63. each; with ad lib. accompaniments 
flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s. each, All at -price, 
free by post. 


ABT (FRANZ) FOUR-PART SONGS, with 
stam] 


Accompaniments. Post free, each three 


ps :— 

My Fatherland. The Drummer’s March. 
The Birds are Coming. ‘The Minstrel’s Good Night. 
Cheerful Drum. The Consecration. 

The Swallows. The Wanderer’s Return. 
Gaily o’er the Ocean. The Soldier’s Adieu. 


“O! YE TEARS,” free by post for 12 stamps. 


LUS VITE—GALOP de CONCERT for the 


Composed pe TOURS. 4a, 
Also, by the same Com 


Morceau de Salon. 4s. ‘free by post for 24 


EW MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. By BRIN- 


tay Eee Be ”, 96. 
EETING OF THE Waruns (Transcribed). 4s. 
UT ME IN MY LITTLE BED (ditto. 3a, 


THE GIPSY’S WARNING (ditto). 3s. 
All at half-price, postage rae in stamps. 
0.5 


HISPERINGS OF HOME, 
stainpe. 


London: Sole 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery by the 1st January, 1878, 
In One Votvme, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 
SUBSCRIPTION = = ONE GUINEA. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


or 


THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 











ARE 


NOW READY. 





«@ 


HENRY STEAD & O©O., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 





8s. da. 
JOLLY FROGS GALOP - - - 40 
JOHN PEEL GALOP- - - - 30 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - .4 0 
ALPINE GLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - - - - 40 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - - 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - - 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RIEEMS we Swi, Felice VO-@ 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - - 40 


LETTY POLKA - - - + + 80 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





Tublishers, Ropsrt Cocas 
Order of all Musicgellers, 


New Burlington street. 


19, PICCADILLY, W. 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend, 

With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and Adapted for Drawing-room Performance, 
BY W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 

Octavo, Three Shillings, nett. 

Lamponrn Cock, 68, New Bond-street, 

OTICE.—THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 
ALMANACK, and ANNUAL for 1873,— Messrs. 
RUD. CARTE & CO. beg to that the new 


iti this work is being pared by Mr. CHARLES 
edition pre : 
Cc GuIDE TO THE 











TeTs FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 


by GonarWa WELDON, with letters from 

Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One weeny OO peg a and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 





LONDON, W. 


SS 
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NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI, 


I LOVE MY LOVE, 
Sung by the Principal Vocalists. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


THE RAFT. 
Dramatic Scena, For Contralte or Baritone. 
THE WORDS BY CHARLES J. ROWE, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





MUSICAL NOTICES OF “TOE RAPT.” 

“ Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song— 
or ecena—as a boon, It is rarely that anything of such import- 
ance is produced for this voice, and still more that this 
exceptional compass—A below to F sharp fifth line—is so 
effectively employed. Opening in E minor with an agitate ud 
movement, this powerful work has also a slow movement in A 


of a religious character, some highly effective recitative, and a 
brilliant finale in K major.”—Queen, July 27th. 
** All who are condemned, like ourselves, to turn over parcels 


of music in the hope of finding one piece which shall betray a 
ray of original thought, cannot but feel a relief when the name 
ot so accomplished a writer as Signor Pinsuti appears upon a 
title-page i ‘descriptive song,’ like a ‘Sonata, quasi Fantasia,’ 
is very often ured as a safe method of escaping from form by a 
mere tyro; but a mature artist rarely writes a composition of 
this class unless he has something to say. ‘The Raft’ is un- 
questionably one of the best dramatic vocal pieces we have seen 
for some time ; and if singers sufficiently understand their own 
interests, they will (always supposing that an efficient accom- 


panist is procurable) at once introduce this song into the 
concert-room. The dreamy opening, on the dominant of E 
minor, well prepares the listener for the commencement of the 
voice-part, which describes with thrilling interest the situation 


of the crew on the raft watching the angry setting of the 
‘blood red sun’ on the waves, Full of effect, too, is the Reci 
tative, which ends on a major chord, as if a gleam of hope had 
suddenly dawned upon the crew. The prayer of the child in its 
sleep is a beautiful idea, appropriately expressed by a truly 
religious melody. After asbort recitative, a prolonged domi- 
nant harmony in the tonic major leads to a joyous burst—a sail 
is seen, and mother and child are saved, The charge at the 
conclusion of the song from 6-8 to 12-8 rhythm, with an agitated 
triplet accompaniment, is extremely happy; and the broad, 
solid harmonies which are used are an ample proof that the 
composer fully understands how to produce good effects by 
simple means. Signor Pinsuti has materially added to his 
fame by this song, which we doubt not will speedily obtain the 
popularity it deserves."'"— Musical Temes, October 1st. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


PRIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 


ROOMS, Hanover-equare, may be engaged for balls, con- 





certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c, Apply 
to Mr, Hall—ROBERT COC KS, Proprietor. 
A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
VNEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON 


WA most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gryeiin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgtave Louse, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 
WwW. 
Bherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Burgundy, Hoe ck, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/. 
Old Kast India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genvine, 


BRIGHTON. 


—oo 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System, 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let oul 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken» 


—_—--—- 


J B. CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREET, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLIN 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
A GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, 2 vols. 8vo. rey. ee 
[SDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
lvol. 8vo. 
NORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


kJ Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
1 vol. 

















ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. . By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.’ 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


GRIMBOSH, Doctor or of 


B* RON 
Philosophy, and soms time Governor of Barataria, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


OWLER and CURSE. By John Lane 
FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. 
MVHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 
__ Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND|A 
YATES. 8 vols. - 
F Woh ee cgpennate ll OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR, _ By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. 
HE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON, 3 vols. 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
LILLIE. 8 vols. 


YHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTIION Y TROLLOPE. 


RE ADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies, ” &. 2 vols. 


OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 



































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Tllu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 





J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s. ; postage, 4hd. Cet) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. "each ; postage, 3 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat+ at we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work, 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.” —Literary Churchman. 

‘A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian. 

**Charmingly told : full of interest.” —Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale." —Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 

been examined.”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

**The story is most interesting.’”—Church Times. 

** Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W, 

5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well tape! full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
youn 5 he dies epoca. .—Literary Churchman. 

xceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 

NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 38s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

**Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE ; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E ENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the — generation what it did for the ing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer ik as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 8s. 9d. 

Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.””—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common- place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and snagest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfil ’—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 

**Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Churych Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’”—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s, 9d. 

** A pretty meets sketch of the manner 1 which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for .”"—Guardian, 

**Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 





Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, » Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 
**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. Qs., by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 


ihe j and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 


lart the reader into the v atmosphere of the society of 
the 0.” —Literary C Oherdnans aj 


book; should be in every village library.”— 
Churen Review od 


TALES of PEIREBECE. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eus' 


tace,”” &e. Three Vols. 
chon popular te Sonal inked thee = ais +, ae, They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ harm 
“Brief sketches Done real life ; and most am 
Th isa yon of of cheerful resignation, a a 
piety 
OUR CHILDHOOD'S PA PATTERN : Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 


Post 28. 8d. 
« Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc« 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 


Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 4 
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FAREWELL TO MY COUNTRY. 
(From the Italian.) 





Ah, each joy which I cherished has vanished, 
Like the sere autumn leaf from the tree, 

From the land of my birth I am banished, 
But one whom I love comes with me. 


Fly, fly, little bark o'er the ocean, 
And spread thy light sail to the sky, 
My beloved one will calm my emotion, 
And check my dear parent's fond sigh. 


Thou knowest not my anguish, dear father, 
Then call me not cruel, I pray, 

But say it is destiny, rather, 
Which summons me swiftly away. 


Dear country, farewell! I am weeping, 
But one whom I love dries my tears, 

And calms my heart’s throbbings, till sleeping 
They vanish and die with my fears. 


Nannie Lambert. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. H. Talbot is playing in “ King 0’ Scots” at 
the Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 





On Tuesday “ The Two-headed Nightingale "” 
opened for five nights in the Music Hall, Belfast. 





The dioramic entertainment “ Ireland in Shade 
and Sunshine,” is still doing a good business in the 
Victoria Hail, Belfast. 





In the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 20th inst., and 
Friday, December 6th, Mr. J. M. Bellew will give 
two farewell readings. 





Mdme. Florence Lancia will sing the soprano solos 
in Handel’s ‘‘ Samson”’ at St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, on the 22nd inst. 





Miss Glynn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) has given readings 
from ‘“ Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hamlet” at the Saturday 
and Monday evening concerts at Liverpool. 





Mr. H. E. Hime has issued a very attractive program 
for Mr. Hallé’s first concert at St. George’s Hall, 


Liverpoof, particulars of which we shall give next 


week, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday night, 
the London Gaiety Comedy and Burlesque Company 
(under the direction of Mr. John Hollingshead) 
opened an eleven nights’ engagement. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts in 
Belfast this week, the artists engaged were Mdme. 
Loveday-Vallence, and Miss Standish, (vocalists) ; 
Mr. H. Loveday, (violinist) ; Mrs. Robinson, (pianist) ; 
and Mr. F, C. Smythe, (organist). 





Herr Bandmann is fulfilling a twelve nights’ 
engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 
The Italian Opera season commences at this theatre 
on the 25th inst. Mr. Sims Reeves’s engagement 
has been postponed until May next. 





At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, the drama of 
“Notre Dame” still holds the boards, but with the 
exception of the scenery it calls for no special 
remark, the acting being only very mediocre. At 
the Prince’s Theatre ‘‘ Henry V.” is still drawing 
very big houses; and ‘‘ Rebecca” flourishes at the 


Queen’s. 





A concert was held in the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, on Thursday evening. The vocalists were 
Mrs. O'Donoghue, Miss Bessie Herbert, Dr. O’Dono- 
ghue, Mr. Oldham, and Mr. McGucken, whilst Mr. 
M. E. Walker, concertinist, played two classical 
Selections. The program contained several novelties, 
amongst the rest a charming trio, ‘‘ Oh, Patria mia!” 
which was warmly applauded. The audience, num- 
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the concert ; the last piece ‘‘ Blow, gentle gales” as 
& quintet was very artistically executed.—Dr. and 
Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, are engaged for the Belfast 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert on the 25th 
inst., and also at the City Hall, Glasgow, on the 
30th. 





A concert was given at the Town Hall, Stoke-npon- 
Trent on Monday last week, by Mr. Santley's 
Touring Party. There was a large and enthusiastic 
audience in spite of the miserable weather. Mr. 
Santley especially was received with great applause, 
and Mdme. Florence Lancia pleased much in * Qui 
la voce,” and ‘Good night, sweet mother ;” as an 
encore to the latter Mdme. Lancia sang Loder's 
“ There’s a path by the river.” Miss Enriquez and 
Mr. Lloyd sustained their rising reputation. The 
violin solos of M. Sainton were also duly appreciated. 
“Marlborough” has been withdrawn from the 
Brighton Theatre Royal, but Mr. George Vining 
still continues his stay, appearing in a one act 
adaptation from Moliére’s ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire.” 
His personation of the “robust invalid” shows 
him to advantage, and he is ably assisted by Mrs. 
H. Nye Chart, Messrs. J. Elmore and E. J. George. 
On Monday evening, an historical drama, called 
‘“* Two Hundred Years Ago,” was produced, and will, 
no doubt, fill up the current week and carry on the 


‘‘Andante and Rondo,” from “Concerto in D,” 
Mozart; Air, with variations—Mdlle. Ilma do 
Murska, Proch; Solo, Pianoforte—Mr. C. Hallé, 
“Rhapsedie Hongroise” in F sharp, Liszt; 
‘“‘Reitermarsch,” in C, Schubert and Liszt. Mr. 
De Jong’s concert on Saturday last, drew a good 
audience. The following program was presented. 
Overture, ‘' Semiramide,” Rossini; Aria, “ Della 
sua pace” (“ Don Giovanni”), Mozart; Entr‘act, 
from ** Rosamunde,” Schubert; Solo Violoncello, on 
airs from “ Il Trovatore,” Van Beine; Waltz, “ On 
the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss ; Song, “ Anita,” 
Brinley Richards; Grand Selection, from ‘ Les 
Huguenots,” Meyerbeer ; Overture, Fra Diavolo,” 
Auber ; Song, ‘‘ Eily Mavourneen, Lily of Killarney,” 
Benedict; Solo Piccolo, ‘Le Carnival de Venice,” 
Gerin; Quadrille, on airs from Sullivan's ‘ Cox 
and Box,” Coote; Song, “The Death of Nelson” 
Braham ; galop, Hermann. 





On Tuesday night Messrs. Harrison gave a 
Popular Concert in the Town Hall, Birmingham. 
Mr. Hallé’s band, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington were the attraction, and the 
following was the program: — Overture (‘ Der 
Freischiitz”), Weber; Scena ed Aria--“*O! Ciel! 
quanti gioie!” (‘* Faust”), Gounod; Concerto in 
G, Pianoforte and Band, Beethoven; Scena— 





management to the engagement of Miss Amy 
Sedgwick, who commences a six nights’ visit next 
Monday. 





An accident of an alarming kind occurred at the 
Alexandra Opera-house, Sheffield, on Friday evening. 
The place was crowded, it being the occasion of the 
manager’s benefit. A band of acrobats, styling them- 
selves ‘‘ The Marvels of Peru,” were performing on 
the trapeze at a height of forty feet, and a boy was 
swinging on the bar to perform a double somersault 
blindfolded, when one of the guys suddenly gave way. 
The boy was jerked to the side, nearly losing his 
balance. He at once tore the bandage from his eyes, 
and dropped into the net spread above the audience, 
thus escaping injury. The leader of the troupe ex- 
plained the circumstances to the excited audience. 





again wet, but a full audience attended, and Mr. 


andante and menuetto capriccioso from Weber's 
Sonata in A flat. The Beethoven Sonata was Op. 2, 
No. 8, in C, the four movements being alike admi- 
rable, and Mr. Kuhe being heartily and deservedly 
recalled to the platform at the conclusion of the 
allegro finale, Two characteristic studies hy Mo- 
scheles—“ Wrath” and ‘“ Reconciliation ’—were 
interesting, but are hardly calculated, we fancy, 
to become popular. These were played for the first 
time by Mr. Kuhe. Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in E 
minor—a really splendid example of combined touch 
and tone and lightsome expression—was succeeded 
by two other novelties—Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor and a Caprice in C sharp by Wollen- 
haupt. Mr. Kuhe being again recalled, treated his 
audience to the Bourrée by Silas, which he had played 
for the first time at the previous recital. Chopin's 
Grand Polonaise in A flat was the concluding 
number, and the powerful interpretation of it given 
by Mr. Kuhe sent his audience away deeply im- 
pressed alike with the genius of the composer and 
the talent of the executant. 





At Manchester, Mr. Hallé’s last concert on the 
7th was even more successful than on the previous 
Thursday. It is hardly necessary to do more than 
append the program. Overture, ‘‘ Egmont,” Beet- 
hoven ; cavatina—-Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, ‘* O luce 
di quest’ anima” (‘* Linda’), Donizetti; Concerto, 
pianoforte—Mr. C. Hallé, in G minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Shadow Valse—Mdlle, Ilma de Murska, ‘‘ Ombre 
legere ” (‘‘ Dinorah”), Meyerbeer ; Grand Symphony, 
No. 9, in C minor (first time), Haydn; Overture, 





bering five thousand, remained seated to the close of 


“Through the Forest” (‘ Der Freischiitz ”), 
Weber; Symphony, in A minor, Mendelssohn; 
Overture (‘ Guillaume Tell”), Rossini; Air— 
“Sweet Bird” (‘Zl Penseroso”), Handel; Ballet 
Music, (‘‘ Rosamunde”), Schubert; Song— Once 
again,” Sullivan; Polacca, in E (arranged for 
pianoforte and orchestra by Lisat), Weber; Duo— 
“Tornaml a dir” (‘* Don Pasquale”), Donizetti; 
Overture (** Zauberflite”’), Mozart. The four move- 
ments were executed with skill and jadgment. 
Schubert’s characteristic ballet music to ‘ Rosa- 
munde,” the principal orchestral novelty of the 
evening, scarcely produced the effect anticipated ; 
but in the “ William Tell” overture the final 
march had to be repeated, in obedience to the 
enthusiastic redemand of the audience, Mr, Sims 
Reeves, *“* who had not yet quite recovered from his 
recent illness, and was unfavourably affected by 
the weather,” substituted Beethoven's ‘ Adelaida” 


Last week Mr, Kuhe gave the third and last of| forthe more trying scena from “ Der Freiachiitz »” 
his three recitals in Brighton. The weather was|but in Sullivan's ‘‘ Once again,” the performance 


was received with great favour, and the clamour 


Kuhe’s hearers derived varied enjoyment and much | for a repetition was prolonged to such an extent 
musical instruction. Schubert's Impromptu in B| that, as the shortest cut out of the difficulty, Mr. 
flat opened the recital, and was followed by the| Sims Reeves came forward with Mdme. Sherrington 


to sing the Don Pasquale duct. The duet was 
charmingly sung by both artists. Mdme. Sherrington 
sang the two songs assigned her, with great spirit 
and effect. 








CONCERTS. 

The sixth Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace 
had for its chief feature the Sinfonia Eroica of 
Beethoven, the composition which, as tradition has 
it, was originally dedicated to Napoleon I., and in- 
dignantly withdrawn again when the First Consul 
made himself Emperor. The second moyement 
produced its usual effect, and the performanco as a 
whole was effective though in some parts the horns 
were a little uncertain. At the close Mr. Mann’s 
stepped forward and received congratulations. The 
program ran as follows ; 


Overture, *' Der Frieschutz” 2.00000 cceceeeseeene Weber: 
Air, “Quando a te lieta,” ( Faust") Mame. 

Patey.. ...+scccecevenes Pitre ttl «». Gounod: 
Rondo in B flat, for Pianoforte and Orchestra 

(first time), Mr. Ridley Prentice ............ Beothoven, 
Air, Holy, Holy!” Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 

n 

Symphony, “ Erocia” (No. 8: Op. 55), a, Allegro 

con brio; b. Marcia funebre; Adagio assai; 

e: Scherzo and Trio: Allegro vivace; 4. 

Finale; Allegro molto ........+++.00 +++ +s Beethoven, 
Bong, “ Although my eyes with tears were dim” 

“ Outward Bound”), (first time), Mdme. o 


ate. 
Aria, “fe amore un Ladiocallo” ("Cost fan 
Tutti”), Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington .. Mozart. 
\ Overture, “ The Bride of Messina” ........+0+++. Behumann, 


Beethoven's other work, the Rondo in B flat, is the 
seventh of the series for orchestra and pianoforte, 
and is said to have been intended as a finale to the 





“ Der Freischiitz,” Weber; Solo Violin, Herr Strauss, 


concerto in the same key. Ab least it preserves au 
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obvious similarity to the actual rondo with which 
the B flat concerto concludes, and its score is 
limited to one flute, as is also the latter composition. 
Mr. Ridley Prentice, who executed the pianoforte 
portion, is a neat and appreciative interpreter of 
classical works, and performed his part with artistic 
judgment, bring well applauded and recalled. The 
opening overture was taken perceptibly too slow in 
the adagio; otherwise the playing was fine. The 
*‘ Bride of Messina ” is a dull and tuneless composi- 
tion, and did not excite any interest, save perhaps 
in the performers themselves. The vocalists being 
those indicated, wo need not comment on the effi- 
ciency with which the singing was rendered. 
Mdme. Sherrington’s style was especially commend- 
able in the air ‘* Holy holy.” A break-down on the 
railway threw a number of the audience late for the 
concert, and the first three compositions on the pro- 
gram wero heard by onlya portion. At to-morrow’s 
concert, Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor is to be performed by Mr. F. Hartvigson. 

The fifteenth season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts was opened at St. James’s Hall this week 
with a performance of average merit, as the follow- 
ing program testifies :— 


Quartet, in C major, Op. 88, No 8, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, Mr. Henry 
Holmes, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti.. Haydn. 

Bong, “Deh vieni non tardar,” Madame 
Binico .... Mozart. 

Sonata, in C minor, Oy . for "Pianoforte 

alone, Madame Arabella Goddard ese 

Sonata, in D Major, Op. 58, for pianoforte ‘and 
violoncello, Madame es seat Goddard 
and Signor Piatti ..... 


Song, “Quando a te lita,” "Madame Sinico; 
violoncelle obbligato, Signor Piatti.. 

Trio, in G major, Op. 1, No; 2, for Pianoforto, 
violin, and violoncello, Madame Arabella 
are am Mr. where f breccsey. 3 = ave 
Piatti. +e+eee Boothoven. 

The even recurrence of mpret concerts with little 

variation of details is proof of the possession of a 

client?le who are content to go on being amused in 

the same undeviating manner. An esthetic writer 
on ane of the daily newspaper accounts for the fact 
on prettier grounds: he puts it down to the law that 

‘‘art is greater than artists.” And so it is, and 

highly amiable was it of the critic to find it out. 

But we fancy the reason that Messrs. Chappell so 

little vary their personnel and matériel is that 

Monday Popular audiences do not want them varied, 

and the reason of the latter condition is that one 

composition is as good as another to plunge ladies 
into a semi-comatose state in all the snugness and 
warmth of a St. James’s Hall fauteuil. No dispara- 
gement to the real connoiseurs who attend these 
concerts, and who take a lively interest in what is 
going on. But even they will hardly deny that the 
majority of their fellow-auditors — the listless 
maidens and the nodding dowagers — vegetate 

throughout the symphonies and quartets in a 

pleasant state somewhere between lotos-eating and 

Lethe, without reck whether art is greater than 

artists, or less than, or equal to. Any such abstract 

consideration has no influence whatever or the 
status quo. 

The above specified program was performed as 
irreproachably as is usual at these concerts. The 
place of Mdme. Normann-Neruda in the opening 
quartet, who is unfortunately indisposed, was filled 
by Mr. Henry Holmes in a manner wholly consonant 
with his reputation. The four players were well 
received, being old favourites; the fanciful strains 
of Haydn were played with due brightness and 
effect, and the finale was repeated. Another critic 
than he to whom reference has been made, takes 
occasion to compliment MM. Ries, Piatti and 
Zerbini for not spoiling the quartet out of spite 
towards Mr Holmes for being an Englishman. 
Says he: “ Had Herr Ries and Signor Piatti been 
influenced by the spirit which is being displayed in 
some directions, they might have refused to co- 
operate with an English artist in the performance 
of a quartet, and it will readily be conceded that 
had such been the case Mr. Henry Holmes’s appeal 
toa Monday Popular audience would have had a 
less brilliant result." Truly it is wonderful what 
discoveries some people make. Here is a really 
happy trourat'le, and the inventor ought to tabulate 
it in a theory of his own and call the theory, say, 


Beethoven. 


Mendelssohn: 


Gounod, 


Contingencies.” There is no end to tho illustra- 
tions of this rule. Thus when Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard sat down to render Beethoven's sonata 
(the critic could add) if she had been actuated 
by some musiec-hall diablerie, she might have 
dashed off into the tune of ‘ Awfully clever,” 
or “A starry night for a ramble,” instead of which 
she preferred to play what was set down for her, and 
to play it in her own accomplished fashion. The 
reticence of Mdme. Goddard in this respect was no 
less admirable than the generosity of M.M. Ries and 
Piatti towards Mr. Henry Holmes. But we liveina 
remarkable age. Nothing horrible even happened 
during the D major sonata of Mendelssohn. The 
executants refrained from quarrelling ; they actually 
did their best, and their best is excellent. Mdme. 
Goddard experienced a befitting reception and was 
repeatedly applauded; and in the closing trio the 
three performers were again thoroughly up to the 
mark. Mdme. Sinico’s well-sung songs gave every 
satisfaction, being accompanied by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, and the air of Siebel was encored. The 
concert passed off without a hitch. Had indeed 
Regent-street been situate within the tropics, an 
earthquake might—but even that contingincy was 
absent. 

The “ Elijah” was given at the Albert Hall on 
Thursday, with band and chorus somewhat under a 
thousand performers. The principal solos were dis- 
tributed between Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Patey, Mr. H. Guy, and Mr, L. Thomas, and various 
other names at present unknown were made to 
swell the list. 

Mr. Santley’s ballad concert which took place at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, was well 
attended, and this popular baritone sang some of his 
best known songs with the success which invariably 
attends his performances. Mr. Santley first gave 
‘The Bell-ringer,”’ repeating the last verse; after 
which came “ O ruddier than the cherry,” Hatton’s 
“Voice of the Western Wind” and “ To Anthea,” 
and Arditi’s ‘‘ Stirrup Cup.” The encores called 
forth Poniatowski’s ‘‘Yeoman’s Wedding,” and 
Boyce’s ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” Other successful vocal 
performances were those of Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Misses Enriquez, Cafferata, and Gaetano, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Mr. Sainton played his 
brilliant Fantasia for the violin on Scotch airs, and, 
with Mr. Lindsay Sloper (who accompanied the 
vocal music), Thalberg and Vieuxtemps’ Duo, for 
that instrument and the pianoforte, on themes from 
“* Les Huguenots.” The reception accorded to Mr. 
Santley was very hearty, and the concert altogether 
@ success. 

The second of the Monthly Popular Concerts took 
place at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, on 
Tuesday evening. The chief pieces were a Quintet, 
in E major, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello (Henry Holmes), played by MM. Henry 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, W. H. Hann, and Pezze; 
Sonata, in C minor, for pianoforte alone (Mozart), 
Mr. Ridley Prentice; a Sonata, in A, Op. 82, for 
pianoforte and violoncello (Sterndale Bennett), Mr. 
Ridley Prentice and Signor Pezze; and the Quartet, 
in B minor, No. 8, Op. 3, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn), Mr. Ridley 
Prentice, Henry Holmes, Burnett and Pezze. Mr. 
Robert Hilton and Miss Emily Spiller were the 
vocalists. The concert was well attended as usual. 





THEATRES. 





The opening of the Charing Cross Theatre under 
Mr. J. §. Clarke’s management brought forward 
another reproduction of old comedy in a new 
setting. ‘The Rivals” has been cast with com- 
mendable care, though the stage at Charing Cross 
is somewhat too small for a play of the kind which 
demands space as well as scope for its effects. The 
full skirts and lappel coats look queerly out of 
place in the area of a back-parlour, and ordinary- 
sized men seem to tower into the flies and knock 
the wings about with their elbows. Either small 
actors in large comedies, or middle-sized actors in 
little comedies are requisite at Charing Cross. To 





“The Fortunate Non-Existence of Improbable 


g° on with the exceptions before coming to the 


merits of the present interpretation, we may re- 
monstrate with Mr. Clarke’s low comedy in the part 
of Bob Acres. The valorous Bob is not wholly a buf- 
foon. He need not walk about the stage in the form 
of the letter S ; nor is the truest humour expressed by 
what pantomime clowns technically term ‘‘ mugging.” 
There is a humour better indicated by shades of 
expression than by absolute grimaces. Extremities 
of delight and anguish occurring within the samo 
minute may suit a large stage and big auditorium, 
where colours have to be laid on in splashes ; but 
in a little theatre like Charing Cross they have much 
the effect of a gentleman who during a good anecdote 
should pull faces over a dinner-table. Mr. Clarke 
sticks himself into angles and grimaces through the 
part. Now Bob Acres has at least the entrée into 
good society, and though a laughable coward is by 
no means a Jack Pudding. Repression would do 
better justice to the author and to Mr. Clarke him- 
self. The subsidiary parts, too, are not well played: 
the Falkland and Julia are uninteresting. And 
even the Sir Anthony Absolute of Mr. Walter Lacy 
seems to be played against the grain, though 
Mr. Lacy in his new assumption of old men’s 
roles was well received and much applauded. 
On the other hand Mrs. Stirling, the Lydia 
Languish of history, is now an admirable Mrs. 
Malaprop, and plays in the most natural and 
effective manner—not hurling her solecisms at the 
head of the audience, but letting them slip out with 
perfect verisimilitude. Captain Absolute is also well 
played by Mr. Charles Harcourt, who accommodates 
his vivacity to the measure of the little stage; and 
Miss Maggie Brennan has exceeded expectations in 
her impersonation of Lydia Languish. Though the 
comedy was well received throughout, a fuller ex- 
pression of satisfaction was reserved for the succeed- 
ing farce by the late Alfred Bunn, called “ My 
Neighbour’s Wife.” Herein Mr. J. 8. Clarke and 
Miss Brennan were extremely amusing, and such 
hearty laughter has seldom been evoked by an after- 
piece. Mr. Clarke would do good service in develop- 
ing a branch of the drama greatly neglected of late 
years. 

The Vaudeville Theatre celebrated on Tuesday 
the hundredth consecutive performance of the 
‘“‘ School for Scandal,” and the comedy sustained 
by such capital players as Messrs. Henry Neville, 
Farren, Horace Wigan, Clayton, David James and 
Thorne and Misses M. Oliver and Amy Fawsit, thus 
achieved a result to which its original setting in 
1777 never aspired. Long runs are the distinguish- 
ing mark of the latter dramatic age, and it is grati- 
fying to find they are not reserved for mere 
ephemera, but serve to keep in constant memory 
the merits of our standard plays. A State-aided 
stage could not do more than this, and in other 
lands does not do so much. When one of Moliére’s 
masterpieces keeps the stage for a hundred nights 
at the Théatre Francais we shall admit that the 
apologists for a protected drama have some grounds 
for their argument. Until then we can confute 
them by pointing to the example of theatres like 
our own Vaudeville. 

On Saturday evening was produced with success 
at the Surrey Theatre a dramatic adaptation of 
Victor Hugo's celebrated novel entitled ‘4 Legend 
of Notre Dame.” The adaptation is the work of 
Mr. T. C. Smith, of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
and had some time back a lenghtened run in that 
town. It is well put together, and provides occasion 
for the effective acting of Miss Blackwood as Esme- 
ralda, Mr. Murray Wood as Frollo, and Mr. W. D. 
Gresham as Quasimodo, while other characters were 
effectively filled by Miss Linley and Mr. Lee. In 
the gipsy scene, the Mardini troupe of dancers 
appear with bright effect and gave much applause; 
and all the well-known effects are capitally given 
and evoke much excitement. 

The success of English Opera at the Standard 
Theatre under Mr. Aynsley Cook, is now an estab- 
lished fact. Miss Blanche Cole has gained fresh 
laurels ag Amina in the “ Sonnambula,” and as 
Arline in the “ Bohemian Girl.” In “ The Lily of 
Killarney,” Miss Fanny Heywood was very successful 
as Kily. The other artists, Mr. G. Perren and Mr. 





Nordblim, Messrs. Aynsley Cook, Fox, and Jeffries, 
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have also given the highest satisfaction to crowded 
audiences. Last night Mdme. Ida Gillies-Corri 
made her appearance as Leonora in the “ Trovatore.” 
The band and chorus are very efficient, and do great 
credit to the conductor, Mr. Sidney Naylor. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Mohawk Minstrels performed on Tuesday 
evening last to a crowded audience at the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, on behalf of the West Chelsea Philan- 
thropic Society. The first part of the entertainment 
was ably rendered, and merry songs were rede- 
manded though the length of the program precluded 
encores. A newcomic song composed P. Z. Van 
Noorden, was amusingly sung by W. Freeman. In 
the second part a jig by Mr. T. Hill, a clever dancer, 
was encored. A harp solo followed, well played 
by Mr. W. Putnam. The evening’s amusement 
concluded with the sketch of the ‘“‘ Manager in Diffi- 
culties,” in which most of the troupe appear, notably 
Mr. E. Mowbray in the Euphonio Barelo, a new 
instrument eighteen feet long. Mr. J. Francis ag 
the servant was very comic and original, and pro- 
yoked shouts of laughter; whilst Mr. Vaughan who 
had been previously encored in the song ‘‘ Over the 
rolling sea,” was indefatigable as the Manager. 
The Mohawks certainly possess an amusing enter- 
tainment and are rapidly becoming favourites. 





THE WELSH CHORAL PRIZE. 

A meeting of the Welsh residents in London 
was held on Saturday evening in the Albion Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. H. Puleston, in aid 
of a project for establishing a Prize Fund of £100 
for competition by choirs of North and South 
Wales. There was a numerous attendance, and 
amongst the gentlemen on the platform were Mr. 
Brinley Richards, Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, vicar of Rotherhithe, and Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd. The proceedings partook of a 
mingled musical and oratorical character, and were 
throughout of a most enthusiastic nature. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
congratulated the South Welshmen on their 
success at the Crystal Palace, observing that 
their victory was not due to luck, but that they 
were as deservedly successful as if they had had 
competitors. 

Mr. William Jones remarked that he was 
delighted to be present on such an occasion, as 
he had been engaged in promoting music amongst 
the Welsh from his youth. The South Wales 
Choir had done credit to their country as well 
as to themselves, and he expressed a hope that 
on another occasion there would be a very hard 
contest between North and South Wales. He 
was glad to see Mr. Brinley Richards, whom he 
characterised as the champion of Wales. 

Mr. Watkin Williams whilst declaring that he 
was ‘‘neither musical nor poetical,” earnestly sup- 
ported the objects of the meeting as being a 
desirable means of promoting and sustaining 
nationality amongst Welshmen residing in the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Brinley Richards, in the course of a 
long and effective address, stated that the pur- 
pose he and those working with him had in view 

was to raise a Prize Fund of £100, in order 
to encourage the study of choral music among 
their countrymen. He regretted that his pro- 
position to give a prize for choirs consisting of 
“working men’ was not accepted by Mr. Grove 
and Mr. Willert Beale; but he regretted still 
more that his purpose should have been con- 
sidered by two of the most influential musical 
journals as a means of “ providing a retreat” for 
his countrymen. Nothing was further from his 
mind, nor was it likely, considering the very high 
praise of the London press, that he should enter- 
tain the idea of showing the white feather for one 
moment, considering the very kind way in which 
his appeal on behalf of the Welsh Prize Fund had 


hope to the realisation of his wishes. To Sir 
Thomas Lloyd his thanks were especially due, for 
the moment he mentioned the Welsh Prize Fund 
he requested him to insert his name as a sub- 
scriber of ten guineas; and, he was glad to add, 
his example had been followed by some of the 
most influential members of Parliament. Among 
others, the Marquis of Westminster, Earl Powis, 
Sir Watkin Wynn, Lady Digby Wyatt, &. The 
question, he maintained, was not one of music 
alone, for there were other important consider- 
ations connected with it, especially the means 
which music affords of giving an innocent and 
peaceful recreation during the leisure hours 
of the working classes. They were there also 
to assert their nationality and their sympathies 
in a movement in which their. countrymen were 
deeply interested. The word nationality had 
been interpreted in various ways; but their 
nationality was one of which they had every reason 
to be proud, and its results might be seen in a 
peaceful and industrious people—a country com- 
paratively free from crime—and a population 
among whom loyalty to the Crown had long 
passed into a proverb. Mr. Richards stated the 
following as the arrangements he proposed for the 
disposition of the £100, should it, as he had little 
doubt would prove to be the case, be subscribed: 
—If the ‘Challenge Cup Prize”? be won by the 
South Wales choirs—who would thereby, in ac- 
cordance with the generous regulations of the 
directors of the Crystal Palace, also gain the sum 
of £100—the “Prize Fund” should be divided 
among the North Wales choirs which compete ; 
but if the South Wales choirs fail to win the 
Challenge Cup Prize, then the Prize Fund should 
be divided between North and South Wales 
choirs. 

On the motion of Mr. Hugh Owen, hon. trea- 
surer, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Brinley 
Richards, and a similar compliment was paid to 
the chairman, who, in reply, expressed his regret 
that the scheme for the endowment of a university 
in Wales had not been more favourably received 
by Government. Wales, he observed, had always 
been loyal, and he thought the Welsh deserved 
greater consideration than they had hitherto 
received. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones made a long speech in 
Welsh, which was much appreciated by the 
audience, consisting as it did exclusively of 
Welshmen. 

In the course of the evening subscriptions were 
announced from the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Earl of Powis, Lady Digby, Sir Thomas Lloyd, 
M.P., Mr. Henry Richards, M.P., Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P., Mr. Evan Richards, M.P., Mr. 
Puleston (the chairman), Mr. Stephen Evans, and 
Mr. Hugh Owen. The proceedings were brought 
to a close by a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON LECTURES. 





The first of a series of six lectures on Cosmogony 
in connection with the Instruction in Science and 
Art for Women was delivered by Professor Duncan in 
the Lecture Theatre South Kensington Museum on 
Monday afternoon. These lectures are intended for 
the use of ladies alone, and a ridiculously rigid rule 
excludes not only prowling bachelors but even atten- 
dant brothers, husbands, uncles, and other natural 
guardians of the fair students; nor is there better 
accommodation for the reporters of the press than 
what is afforded by a dismal gallery in the rear of 
the auditorium, behind a thick and cold stone balus- 
trade, over which chilly substance the miserable 
male must lean to catch the dim sight and hear the 
faint words of the lecturer. We do not know that 
there is anything peculiar in the moral tempera- 
ment of woman which precludes her attending to 
science if a man happens to be sitting near her. 
Nor are we aware that astronomy is too delicate a 
study to admit of the presence of the mixed sexes 
without calling up a blush to the cheek of the young 





been received. He had every reason to look with 





rid of, the better. If women are to rival men on 
their own field, let them prepare to do so on equal 
terms. Some studies—such as physiology—may, we 
admit, be pursued with more propriety in separate 
classes ; but if there is any suspicion of immodesty 
in star-lore, we confess it has not occurred to us. 
At the School of Mines the two sexes meet in the 
lecture room, and nothing awful takes place. Virgin 
bashfulness can there look on a crucible without a 
blush, even though a bold male sits close at hand; 
nor do the walls shake, even though such compromis- 
ing words as Entozoa and Paleontology are pro- 
nounced in the hearing of young men and maidens. 
For ourselves we report one lecture, and it shall be 
our last, at the expense of chilled knees and elbows 
crooning over a desolate stone wall behind tho 
rows of chignons, in various stages of convo- and 
evolution, 

Professor Duncan opened his lecture with a re- 
ference to the system of laws binding together the 
heavenly bodies, and indicating community of origin ; 
and he went on to point out the arbitrary and artifi- 
cial grouping of the stars into constellations of my- 
thological character. Tho so-called fixed stars 
visible to the naked eye number about 6000, but the 
total number revealed by the telescope is nearly 
twenty millions. The enormous distance of these 
fixed stars may be conceived from their apparent 
unalterableness of position whenever viewed from 
the earth. Though the diameter of the earth's orbit 
is 180,000,000 miles, a fixed star viewed from the 
point of this orbit nearest to it shows no appreciable 
difference in size to that when viewed from the far- 
thest point of the orbit; in other words we may be 
180,000,000 of miles nearer to it at one time than at 
another, yet the star’s appearance is unaltered. If 
the entire orbit of the earth round the sun were 
filled up with matter, it is doubtful whether the body 
thus formed would be visible to eyes like ours on the 
nearest fixed star. The distance of the nearest fixed 
star is calculated at twenty-six thousand millions of 
miles from the earth, and a ray of light takes about 
three and a half years to reach this globe. 


The lecturer dwelt on the size and appreciable 
heat of some of the heavenly bodies. Sirius is 
about 82,000 times the size of the sun. The ex- 
periments of Mr. Stone the astronomer succeeded in 
gauging the heat emitted by some of the fixed stars. 
By aid of a thermo-electric pile constructed with 
bars of the metals bismuth and antimony, from 
which a current of galvanism is started when the 
slightest heat is applied, Mr. Stone measured tho 
heat emitted by Arcturus. Letting the light of this 
star fall upon the face of the pile, he found the 
index of the galvanometer deflected to an extent 
equal to that caused by the heat of a three-inch 
tube of boiling water at a distance of 400 yards. 
The Via Lactea or Milky Way contains 18,000,000 
out of the 20,000,000 of visible stars; it circles the 
heavens, but shows certain rifts or chasms in the 
southern hemisphere. It is held to have a definite 
shape and thickness. Herschel conceived the stellar 
system as a disc, having our sun as its centre. 
Stars appear to exist behind each other in ‘ sheets,” 
and the distance of some of them has been estimated 
in such wise as to make it possible that every fixed 
star is as distant from its neighbours as it is from 
the sun or earth. 

Professor Duncan then showed that the variability 
in brightness of some of the stars is not due to alter- 
ation in position, though this variation is often very 
great. The orb Beta Persei, which shines as a star 
of the second magnitude for two days thirteen and- 
a-half hours will lose its light and fall to the fourth 
magnitude in three and-a-half hours, then increase 
in the same period of time to its original brilliancy. 
On the 12th May, 1866, a star hitherto believed to be 
invisible but actually a small telescopic star in the 
constellation Corona, shot up to the second magni- 
tude; then fell to the third magnitude in tho 
course of fourteen days, and subsequently declined 
at the rate of half a magnitude per day until it had 
reached its first luminosity. This variation was held 
to result from the combustion of hydrogen in its 
photosphere. Thus the changeableness in the 
luminosity of fixed stars is attributable to chemical 
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and also (in the case of diminution in their normal 
light) to the passing of dark bodies before their sur- 
face. Professor Huggins observed such a diminution 
in the light of the central star in Orion, and attri- 


buted it to the passage of a dark body with its 
attendant atmosphere between that orb and the 
spectator. In all probability these stars are suns 
with their subsidiary systems. The reduction of their 
light to spectrum analysis shows the presence of such 
elements as hydrogen, sodium, calcium, bismuth, 
magnesium and iron, incandescent in their photo- 
spheres. The aspect of the stars when nearly con- 
sidered may be likened to a galaxy not merely of 
diamonds but of splendid jewels of many colours. 
Red, yellow and orange brilliants may be discerned 
in the same grouping with blue, green and purple 
stars; and Huggins thinks that Sirius, as a white 





star, differs from the coloured stars according to the 
presence or absence of certain chemical agents in 
combustion forming the envelope of each. 


The lecture was delivered in a lucid and well- | 
chosen manner, and was listened to attentively. 
The lecture-hall is well constructed for hearing, 
despite the unsatisfactory accommodation for re- 
porters and abject males generally. 





THE ALEXANDRA PARK SCHEME. 





Sir Sills John Gibbons desires the publication 





of the following recent particulars of the negotia- 
tions for the Alexandra Park. A letter as under 
was addressed by Sir Sills as Lord Mayor to Mr. 
C, T. Lucas. 

‘* Mansion House, London, E.C., Oct. 30. 

“Sir,—I am requested by the Lord Mayor to 
call your attention to the tone of the public press 
with reference to the Guarantee Fund which his 
lordship has instituted as a means of complying 
with your stipulation of securing to the proprie- 
tors of the Alexandra Park property the sum of 
£100,000, in the event of an agreement being 
entered into for the purchase of this property. 

*‘ By this you will not fail to observe that the 
whole of editorial articles are in favour of his 
lordship’s proposal, provided the terms of purchase 
shall be agreed on before the meetings of the 4th 
November next, but not otherwise. 

“Tt therefore occurs to the Lord Mayor that 
you will be consulting the best interests of your- 
self and the other owners of the property, as well 
as materially lightening the labours of his lordship, 
if you will allow him to state publicly, on the 4th 
November, the terms on which you will be willing 
to sell the property to the public. 

“T may state that the Lord Mayor has convened 
two meetings by public advertisement for the 4th 
November at the Mansion House, one at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when he has invited his 
brother citizons to aid the cause, and the other at 
seven o'clock in the evening, when the people are 
invited to express their opinion upon the subject, 
with the sole view of raising the money necessary 
to pay for the property at the earliest possible 
date. His lordsh'p has also convened a public 
meeting for the 6th November at the Mansion 
House, at which the co-operation of the ladies is 
invited, having the same object in view. 

“Tf this proposal of his lordship is agreeable to 
you he will be happy to receive you here on 
Friday next at eleven o'clock to discuss the terms 
and conditions of sale and purchase.—I have the 
honour to subscribe myself, yours obediently, 

(Signed) Josrrm Giaps, Private Secretary. 

“C.T. Lucas, Esq.” 

To this letter Sir Sills Gibbons received no 
reply, but on the 4th November a letter was 
recvived at the Mansion House from Messrs. 
Markby and Tarry, which, in consequence of Sir 
Sills having to preside at three public meetings 
on that day, was not opened by him until the 
morning of the 5th, on which day he wrote the 
following reply : 

“ ALRXANDRA Park, 
‘‘ Mansion House, London, E.C., Nov, 5. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am requested by the Lord 
Mayor to reply to your letter of the 4th inst., by 


stating that the letter you refer to as having 
been sent by Messrs. Lucas and Borradaile on 
the 16th October has not been received by his 
lordship. A copy of that letter, however, was re- 
ceived by him on the evening of the 31st. 

“With reference to the proposed purchase of 
the property, I am directed to enclose copy of a 
resolution, which was passsed yesterday at the 
meetings at the Mansion House, by which you 
will perceive that no further steps are to be taken 
to complete the Guarantee Fund until the terms 
of sale are communicated to the Lord Mayor. 

“ His lordship is of opinion that, if the vendors 
require only reasonable terms, a meeting between 
them and the sub-committee would lead to an 
issue satisfactory to all parties concerned, as the 
committee are prepared to enter into a contract 
for purchase, which will ensure payment for the 
property before possession is given. 

“Your clients should always bear in mind that 
the Lord Mayor and committee have no personal 
interest whatever to serve beyond acquiring the 
property for the people on fair terms, and at the 
same time to meet your clients’ wishes of receiving 
the purchase money ut the earliest possible date. 
—TI remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“JosEru Ginss, Private Secretary: 

‘* Messrs. Markby “one 57, Coleman-street, 

ty,” 


Copy of the resolution passed at the public 
meeting held at the Mansion House, Nov. 4: Moved 
by Mr. Henry Hoare, seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Young :— 

“That further action in the matter of the 
guarantee stand in abeyance until the owners of 
the property have named a price to the Lord Mayor, 
as many gentlemen have declined to support the 
Guarantee Fund until this is done.” 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, an 
attempt was made on the part of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to set aside the verdict by which 
£1600 was awarded to Mrs. Swanborough, the 
actress, in compensation for injuries received in 
a collision near South Kensington Station last 
autumn. Mr. Montagu Chambers, Q.C., for the 
company, argued that the damages were excessive, 
and maintained that the jury had taken a sentimental 
view of the case; but evidence was given that Mrs. 
Swanborough’s injuries on the face tended to impair 
her appearance when playing youthful parts ; and the 
Lord Chief Justice said that, in his opinion, there 
was no ground whatever for disturbing the verdict. 
The plaintiff had been disqualified for exercising 
her profession for two years. She was in receipt 
of £8 a week shortly before the time of the accident, 
and there was evidence to lead to the conclusion 
that—to use Mr. Walter Lacy’s expression—her 
talent was developing from day to day. That being 
80, she might confidently look forward to speedily 
acquiring a high salary. At all events she was 
entitled to the benefit of the opinion that had been 
expressed to that effect. Here, then, was a lady 
eminent in her profession, improving from day to 
day, and who, there was every reason to believe, 
would have appeared in still more prominent parts, 
and earned a still higher salary, cut off from the 
exercise of her profession for a considerable period. 
That, however, was not the only loss she incurred. 
She lost the prospect of rising in her profession ; 
and independently of her bodily suffering, she had 
received the scar on her forehead, which must be a 
disadvantage to her, There were the medical 
expenses incurred, and the cost of travelling; and 
also the chance of effects from the accident, as to 
which no calculation had been made. All these 
things being taken into account, he did not think 
that the damages had been too highly assessed at 
£1600. The other learned judges concurred, and 
the rule was assordlpay refused, 

In the Court of Bankruptcy on Tuesday the 
ps aye to register a resolution of the creditors 
of Mr. Frederick Strange to accept a composition of 
a shilling in the pound, payable in twenty-one days, 
was rejected, the time limited for payment having 
been exceeded. 





Burtisn Cottzer oF Heattn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine haying for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hy, The only 
pete ants DS ay ep et the we « tee 

niversal Medicines” engra on lavernment sta’ 
white letters on a red ground, is felony. 
February, 1872. Sigued, Moayson & Co, _— 








REVIEWS. 


Tom Hood's Comie Annual for 1873. 

Time was when the Comic Annual was brightest 
and most welcome among the Christmas visitors, 
At that time it came out really near Christmas-time, 
and not three months off the year for which it ig 
dated ; its contributors numbered such names as Mr, 
T. W. Robertson, Mr. Prowse and Mr. Dutton Cooke; 
its chief artist was Mr. F. Barnard; and Mr. W. 8, 
Gilbert furnished funny caricatures and still fannier 
conceits. Death has made some havoc in the old 
names, and none of the newcomers supply the vacant 
places. At first, it was rare to find two contributions 
in the Annual from the same writer. At present 
the same name flourishes six or seven times down 
the index. The stories, with a very small exception, 
have become poor, the pictorial humour thin. The 
exception is found in the tale of Mr. Walter Thorn. 
bury ‘No Man’s Land”; a capital autobiography 
by Mr. Thomas Archer ealled ‘‘ The Boy with a 
Bundle,” recalling the humour of the immortal 
‘* Fatal Boots” of Thackeray; and a sketch by Mr. W. 
8. Gilbert on the method of writing and mounting 
stage plays. There is something quite Gilbertine in 
the notion of a plot for an imaginary drama which 
he uses for illustration. The motif of this hypothe- 
tical comedy is the antagonism between the Theatre 
and the Church. The two chief characters are an 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a professional Harle- 
quin who under the influence of love has taken 
orders. 


The Harlequin loves the Archbishop’s daughter; 
but the Archbishop (a very haughty ecclesiastic of 
the Thomas A Becket type) objects to Harlequins 
on principle, and determines that his daughter shall 
marry into the Church. Here is at once the neces- 
sary association of the interests of the Archbishop 
ant the Harlequin, and here, moreover, is an eéx- 
cellent reason for the Harlequin’s taking holy orders. 
The Archbishop admits him, in ignorance of his 
other profession, and places no obstacle in the way 
of his courting his daughter. But a good deal of the 
interest of the lover’s part should obviously depend 
on the contrast between his duties as a clergyman 
and his duties as a Harlequin (for an obdurate 
managor declines to release him from his engage- 
ment in the latter capacity), and Facile sets to work 
to see how the two professions can be contrasted to 
the best advantage. This requires some considera- 
tion, but he sees his way to it at last. The 
Archbishop (a bitter enemy to the stage, which he 
denounces whenever an opportunity for doing 80 
presents itself) happens to be the freeholder of the 
very theatre in which the Harlequin is engaged ; and 
happening to call on the manager one evening, with 
the double object of collecting his quarter's rent and 
endeavouring to wean the manager from a godless 
profession, he meets his daughter’s lover in Harle- 
quin costume. Here is an opportunity for a scene 
of haughty recrimination—the Archbishop reproach- 
ing the curate for combining the pulpit with the 
stage (by-the-bye, here is the title for the piece— 
“The Pulpit and the Stage”), and the curate 
reproaching the Archbishop with his h itical 
denunciation of an institution from which he derives, 
in the shape of rent, an income of gay four 
thousand a year. At this juncture the Archbishop's 
daughter must be introduced. It will be difficult 
to account with anything like probability, for 
her presence behind the scenes during the per- 
formance of a paptomiane ; but with a little 
ingenuity even this may be accomplished. For 
instance, she may have come with the view of 
proselytizing the ballet ; and a scene on the stage, 
in which she is seen proselytizing the ballet, wlio 
can’t get ores from her because they are all hanging 
on irons, ready for the transformation scene, mi 
precede the arrival of the Archbishop. The act 
the second) must end with the struggle (on the 

ughter’s part) between filial respect for her vené- 
rable father, and her love for the Harlequin, result- 
ing, of course, in her declaring for the Harlequin, 
and the Archbishop’s renunciation of her ‘for 
ever.” This will fill two acts. The third act must 
show the Harlequin (now a curate) married to the 
Archbishop’s daughter, and living in the humblest 
circumstances somewhere in Lambeth. They are 
happy, although they are extremely poor. They 
have many friends—some clerical, some th 
but all on the best of terms with each other, through 
the benevolent agency of the ex-Harlequin. Deans 
drop in from Convocation at Westminster—actors 
and actresses from rehearsal at Astley’s; and it is 
shown, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the two 
professions have many points in common (here is an 
opportunity for introducing hits at Church 
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Wilkinson, the low comedian). Now to introduce 
the Archbishop. Since his renunciation, of his 
daughter, he has become a changed man. Too 
haughty to admit his error frankly, and take her 
and her husband to his heart and palace, he is 
nevertheless painfully conscious that he has acted 
harshly; and, in a spirit of secret self-humiliation, 
he disguises himself as one of the undignified clergy, 
and in that capacity goes through a course of house- 
to-house visitation. The natural course of this duty 
brings him to the humble abode of his daughter and 
son-in-law. He enters unperceived (of course in igno- 
rance of the fact that it is their abode) during Wil- 
kinson’s imitatioris, and overhears a touching scene, 
in which his daughter indignantly rebukes Wilkinson 
for giving an imitation of her Right Reverend father’s 
pulpit peculiarities. The old man, utterly softened 
by this unexpected touch of filial affection, comes 
forward, and, in broken accents, admits both the 
correctness of the imitation, dnd the filial respect 
that induced his daughter to check it, folds her and 
her husband to his heart, and gives him the next 
presentation to a valuable living—the present in- 
cumbent (who is present) being an aged man who 
cannot, in the course of nature, expect to survive 
many months. On this touching scene the curtain 
descends. 

To the meritorious contributions may be added 
“The World of Numbers” by Alma Harcourt, 
which funnily carries out the notion of an arithme- 
tical community in which everybody is known as a 
number and is waited on by such other number as 
will divide him. Thus 2is the slave of 4 and 8, 
and all three are the vassals of 16, while 16 owes 
allegiance to 32 and 48; and the king of the whole 
nation is the Innumerable Nought. It would be 
hard to determine the principle on which contribu- 
tions like “ Fritzerl Schnall,” ‘‘ Little Peep Show,” 
the ‘Laureate of Longbovia,” ‘ Siah Simpleton,” 
and “ Professor O’Toole on Money” are admitted 
iuto a magazine professing to be comic. Their 
effect is the reverse of exhilarating. 








Rheingold, a Romantic Legend in Eight Cantos. 
By Joun Batpwin Fosproxe. London: Proyost 
and Co. 1872, 

We desire to speak of this poem with the utmost 
partiality; and this for various reasons. In the 
first place the writer, Mr. John Baldwin Fosbroke, 
is the ward and friend of another John Baldwin, 
whose surname is Buckstone. Secondly he—that 
is J. B. the Second—is only twenty-one years of 
age. Thirdly he tells us in his preface that he is 
a musical enthusiast and that ‘all the feelings of 
my life are knit up with the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert and their great 
brethren; these form the world of my inward life. 
Whether or not I am listening to their performance, 
from this world my inward feelings are never 
absent,” 

Now this ingenuous confession at once commends 
the writer to the heart of a musical journal. As 
with him, all the feelings of our life are knit up 
with the works he mentions. From those feelings 
—our pain, delight, love, animosity, disgust, dejec- 
tion, timidity, irritability and neuralgia—Beethoven, 
Schubert and the rest of them are indissolubly knit 
up. They form the world in which we live: there 
is no action of the day in which they do not take part. 
We may not always be listening to their perform- 
ances—indeed life being short and music subject 
in a measure to the Middlesex magistrates, we 
find it difficult to be always listening to those 
mighty compositions: but from our inward feelings 
they are never absent. They accompany us, those 
shades of the gracious dead, wherever we go—on the 
knifeboard of *busses, in twopenny boats, on the 
Metropolitan railway; abroad as at home. They 
dine with us every day; they eat and are eaten. 
We sip Scarlatti with our soup, break Bach with 
our bread, munch Mozart with our mutton, and 
chew Chopin with our cheese. In little connubial 
differences Gluck and Handel invariably take part, 
and we habitually sleep with Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Schubert—four in a bed. Under all these 
circumstances the affinities between us and Mr. 
Fosbroke are needs very strong, and wejwant to say 
all favourable things of his poem, which is original 
and also extremely long. But the kindest thing we 
could possibly say would be in the direction of dis- 
suading him from writing more, He is young, 


ambitious, and exceedingly industrious. He has 
written eight cantos of Spenserian stanzas, no canto 
of less than fifty verses and one of them having 
ninety-five—the average being eighty stanzas. But 
he has not even mastered a poet’s first qualifica- 
tion, the command of rhyme. Take such a 
barbarous jingle as this in evidence. 


Hall of the Minstrels and the Hall of Contest ; 
Such name it bore—the scene of many a minstrel’s 
conquest. 
The poorest versifier should know that contest and 
conquest are not rhymes. Worse cacophony is com- 
mitted a page or two further on :— 


From out that burden’s leaning weariness, 
Giving my spirit life and strength from out its 
weakness. 
In many places the writer rhymes dawn with morn, 
which is a Cockney abomination ; but even this is 
better than the above instances. In one verse he 
uses the repetition of one word to do duty as rhyme. 


Some days have fled, since in the woody wild 
Of Elfenstein, the Fawn deserted her, 
And cast her as the forest’s homeless child 
Bequeathed unto the oak which sheltered her,— 
Which seemed with out-stretched arms to pity her, 
And as she lay beneath it breathless thrown, 
With many a rough old voice to comfort her, 
And whisper to her she was not alone ! 

Bending to rock her slumbers with its hoary tone. 


To the above he has the candour to tack a footnote, 
admitting the fault but adding that ‘it would have 
been impossible to render this passage without such 
innovation.” Indeed! And for what are poets 
created then, if they cannot do that which distin- 
guishes them from common prose folk ? 

It is only fair however to quote Mr. Fosbroke’s 
best, and we presume he would consider the follow. 
ing stanza his best, being wonderfully mysterious. 


Night’s spotless brow now shapes the firmament 
And gazes heaven into purity ! 

Whose mighty arch no more by thunders rent, 
Unites in one broad living symmetry, 

The Work and Image of Infinity.— 

—As Space appears an arch to mortal eyes, 

So to our inward eyes Eternity 

Measured by arching shape appears to rise,— 
But only in our gaze the Arch—the measure lies. 


What Rheingold is about, we cannot undertake to 
say: the Spenserian stanza is not tempting unless 
it is wielded with extreme dexterity. Mr. Fosbroke 
tells us it is not the Rheingold of Wagner, and we 
accept his assurance; not that it matters. There 
are something like 650 stanzas in it altogether, 
more or less, making 5950 to 6000 lines; and it 
ends with a sensational tableaux thus: 


There Rheingold leapt upon the Phantom’s form, 
There forth she rode amid the rugged storm ! 

The Thunders smote above her maiden-head, 

And louder, deeper rolled the Winds their story,— 
But o’er her radiant shoulders as she fled, 

Her wild locks floating, lit the Storm with glory! 


Mr. Fosbroke threatens the public with more 
volumes of a similar kind. He would do wisely 
to forbear. 








(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


‘The Magic Harp.” Caprice for the} Pianoforte. 

By J. Turopornz TRExELL. 

A clever piece both in design and execution; the 
title indicates its character. A good player will 
produce a considerable—indeed quite a sensational 
—effect. 





{R. Cocks & Co.] 
“ Plus Vite :” Galop de Concert. Composed for the 

Pianoforte by BerrHoup Tours. 

An energetic and inspiring piece, with striking 
melody and bold rhythm. It will be found useful 
as a show piece, as it will command the attention of 
a sluggish or indifferent audience. There are no 
difficulties which moderate diligence may not 
overcome, 





“La Chatelaine.” Polka-Mazurka fiir das Piano- 
forte. Componirt von Cann Faust. 


Sparkling, pretty, and easy, with a very interest- 





ing scene on the title page to indicate the yery 





— 


accessible good within. It is just the light piece 
to please the young. 





* Blittlein im Winde.” Walzer. Von Cart Favsr. 

A melodious set of waltzes, effectively arranged, 
and less fidgetty than the run of modern German 
waltzes. We expoct they will attain considerable 
popularity. 





“The Meeting of the Waters.” Transcribed for the 

Pianoforte by Brinuey Ricmarps. 

An effective arrangment of the favourite Irish air 
in Mr. Richards’s well known manner. Moderately 
skilled players will find it interesting, and by no 
means difficult. 





(Durr & Srmwanr. } 

“ Spinning Song.” (Sung in the “Lady of the 
Lake.”) Written by Anprew Hauuipay. Com- 
posed by W. C. Lzvey. 

A very pretty and characteristic song, quite worthy 

of its talented composer. It is in 6-8 time, key E 

flat, and ranges from B to EB, eleven notes. 





‘“* Mother of England: Queen of the Sea.” Poetry 
by Coury Raz Brown, Music by Henry Smarr. 
A song with more loyalty than logic, married to 

music which we presume to be an excerpt from Mr, 

Smart’s reserve of Pot-boilers. But the hand of the 

skilled musician is conspicuous, and as an adu- 

latory and self-gratulating outpouring of free-born 

Britons the song will compare advantageously 

with its compeers. 





(McDoweut & Co.] 

Chanson Indienne. Pour Piano par H. Kowausxt. 

During his travels in America M. Kowalski once 
heard an Indian mother sing her child to sleep, 
while her husband accompanied her on a rude 
instrument of reeds. This interesting and cha- 
racteristic scene he attempts to portray by arranging 
the bizarre melody for the pianoforte, preserving the 
changes of tempo and odd accentuation of the 
original. The result is odd and not unpleasing. 
The story reminds us of the marvellous anecdotes 
with which Mr. Henry Russell and his sometime 
rival Mr. Henry Smith used to preface their heart- 
thrilling scenas some quarter of a century ago. Si 
non ¢é vero, ¢ ben trovato, 





“ Les Cuirassiers de Reichsoffen.” Pour Piano par 

H. Kowausxt. 

A descriptive piece illustrating some vigorous lines 
by Emile Bergerat. Although there are no out-of-the- 
way tours-de-force a player with good command of the 
instrument is required for its effective interpretation. 
The author has not labelled his ideas: his treatment 
sufficiently indicates the march, charge, retreat, and 
dirge of the Reichsoffen horsemen. 





“ Saltarelle.” Pour Piano par H. Kowausxr. 

A lively sketch combining considerable delicacy 
and prettiness of melody with occasional oddities, 
which are hardly warranted by their effect. The 
combination of 6-8 with 2-4 of five quayers in a bar 
is a case in point. 





(Rupauy, Rogz, Cantze & Co.) 

The Flute-player’s Folio. No. 88. Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, By BE. Dz Jona. 

Melange from ‘Les Diamans de la Couronne.” 
Arranged for flute and piano by R. Samson. 

We need do ho more than name the above two 
works for the benefit of all flute players. They aro 
brought out with the usual care and excellence 
which distinguishes the series. 

Wishes. Song. Flute, voice,and pianoforte. Words 
by Cuantes Swary. Music by R. D’ovry Canru, 
A very pretty mezzo-soprano song, the accom- 

paniments being in excellent taste and very 

elective, 
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Berlin now possesses nineteen theatres and halls 
of music. 





The Liceo at Barcelona hag opened with “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” 





Rubinstein has excited the most unbounded en- 
thusiasm in America. 





Mrs. Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson) gave birth 
to a son yesterday morning. 





The St. James's Theatre, it appears, has been let 
for a term of years to Mr. Mansell. 





The new opera bouffe by Sig. Micheli for ladies 
only is ironically to be called “ L'Uomo.” 





Mrs. John Wood, we are glad to hear, returns to 
the St. James’s after Mr. Mansell’s season. 





Mr. Charles Dillon, who has been seriously ill, is 
now convalescent, and has returned to the stage. 





Gounod’s “ Deux Reines” is this week in full 
rehearsal, and is expected to be produced to-night. 





The sale of the late Mr. Walter Montgomery's 
wardrobe by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson realised 
£80. 

“* Weibererziehung,” the drama by Herr Roderich 
Benedix, has been performed for the first time at 
the Vienna Hofburgtheater. 





A Mdme. Olga de Janina, a pnpil of Liszt, has 
arrived in Paris preceded by some reputation. She 
plays only Liszt and Chopin. 





On the 4th inst. the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
death was celebrated throughout the towns of Ger- 
many by performances of his works. 





Our obituary now includes the death of the vene- 
rable composer and violinist, Frederic Mare Antoine 
Venna, who died near Exeter at the age of eighty-six 
years. 





A contemporary has started the erroneous report 
that Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini is about to retire from 
the stage. In the interest of true art we hope that 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 


The first scene of a new burlesque has been read 
at the Vaudeville by Mr. Reece. It is called 
** Romulus and Remus; or, the Two Rum ’uns.” 





Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert is preparing for Christmas a 
continuation of ‘‘ Sinbad the Sailor,” descriptive of 
a visit to England, with illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes. 





Mdme. Patti has appeared at the Moscow Theatro 
in the “Traviata,” with MM. Mazaziatti and 
Naudin, and was received with extraordinary 
applause. 





A singular Musical Society has just been founded 
at Minden, a small town in Westphalia. Its object 
is to furnish a musical service for the interment of 
its deceased members. 





The terrible disaster that has befallen the City of 
Boston must somewhat affect the interests of music 
and musicians in the States. Boston is the most 
musical and oratorical city in America. 





“The Rivals” was played at the Haymarket 
Theatre last night, in consequence of Mrs. Kendal’s 
unavoidable absence. Miss Dyas will appear as 
Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s play on Monday next. 





We understand that M. Svendsen, the flautist, 
will not resume his position at the Drury Lane 
Opera. Among the competitors for his post is Mr. 
De Jong, lately flautist to Mr. Charles Hallé at 
Manchester. 





At the first Giirzenich concert at Cologne Mdme, 
Schumann played Beethoven's concerto in G. Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller proposes to give an _ historical 
concert of French music after the manner of Gevart’s 
concert at the Brussels Conservatoire. 





Among the guests of Mr. Mitchell, at the wedding 
breakfast of his eldest daughter last Tuesday, were 
Mesdames Lind-Goldschmidt and Taglioni. Willis’s 
large room was filled with notable men in the arts, 
surrounded by a rare phalanx of beauty. 





The winter series of operas in English commenced 
at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday afternoon, when 
Auber’s ‘* Crown Diamonds ” was given, the principal 
characters by Misses Blanche Cole and Fanny Hey- 
wood, Messrs. Nordblom, E. Cotte, Tempest, 
Rowella, Stanley, and H. Corri. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti was suddenly taken ill during 
an American engagement recently, and was unable 
to appear at a concert for which she was announced. 
Mr. Daly, the entrepreneur set an admirable ex- 
ample of probity, by refunding the money to all who 
had purchased tickets in advance for the concert. 





Mr. John Thomas announces an arrangement for 
the harp of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
Many of these are peculiarly suited for that instru- 
ment, and we are sure that the appreciative con- 
noisseur will derive new pleasure from Mr. Thomas's 
labours. For particulars as to subscription, we refer 
to our advertising columns. 

A musical festival is to take place in Dublin next 
January under the auspices of the New Philharmonic 
Society of that city. Mdmes. Titiens and Sinico 
and Sigg. Tomberi and Agnesi are engaged among 
others, and the “ Stabat Mater” and “ Messiah” 
will be performed. The new society is started in 
connection with the Dublin Exhibition Palace. 





The Crystal Palace Music Meetings appear to be 
already bearing fruit. An article from the Liver- 
pool Daily Post of yesterday, which will be found 
in another part of our paper, shows that Liverpool 
is alive to its musical shortcomings, and is about 
to take steps to remedy them. We have no doubt 
that other large towns will follow the example. 


Six new theatres are in course of construction in 
Vienna, to be opened in time for the Exhibition. 





time may be yery long deferred, 


These are the Town Theatre, the Opéra Comique, 
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the Court Theatre, the Residence Theatre, the 
Theatre of the Academy (for French drama only), 
and the International Theatre. The last is in- 
tended for opera and ballet, and will seat 5000 
spectators. 





The ‘* Musical Recollections of the last Half Cen- 
tury,” by the Rey. Dr. Cox, which have for many 
months gratified the readers of Tinsleys’ Magazine, 
are brought toa closein the current number. Their 
immediate publication in a separate form is an- 
nounced. This will doubtless remain a standard 
work and trustworthy authority on the subjects of 
which it treats. 





We are sorry to hear that Mr. J. 9S. Clarke has 
suffered a heavy loss in consequence of the suspen- 
sion of Messrs. Bowles the American bankers. At 
the moment of commencing managerial enterprise 
this disaster is especially trying; but as Messrs. 
Bowles themselves confidently expect to resume 
payments, having large resources in America, we 
trust Mr. Clarke may find the inconvenience merely 
a temporary one. 





The French papers assert that the Duchess of 
Frias, Balfe’s daughter, did not die in Madrid a 
couple of years ago as was announced and currently 
believed, but has recently deceased. It was the 
Duke her husband who died at the time when the 
false rumour spread. Mdme, de Frias was on the 
point of settling at her hétel in the Champs Elysées 
when death overtook her. 





The valuable Musical Autographs belonging to the 
late S. Thalberg, are now on sale. Wecommend Mr. 
H. Cole, C.B. to secure these treasures for the South 
Kensington Museum Library. The autograph of 
Mozart’s ‘** Don Giovanni,” when offered to Panizzi 
for the British Museum for less than £200 was re- 
jected, and since it has been in the possession of 
Mdme. Viardot, thrice that sum offered for it by the 
Austrian Government has not tempted that lady to 
part with it. 





In the Court of Exchequer yesterday an attempt 
was made to set aside the verdict obtained by the 
proprietors of ‘“‘ Punch” against Mr. J. Camden 
Hotten for infringement of their copyright by a work 
entitled ‘The Story of the Life of Napoleon the 
Third,” in which several of the cartoons originally 
published in ‘“* Punch” were reproduced. The argu- 
ments in support of the rule were to the effect that 
the alleged infringements were of the general nature 
of quotation. The Lord Chief Baron, however, held 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to their verdict, and 
gave judgment accordingly. 





The Challenge Prize for the Crystal Palace Music 
Meetings of 1873, value £1000, is now being 
manufactured by Messrs. Cox and Sons, of South- 
awpton Street, Strand. The design was selected in 
open competition by the judges, Sir M. D. Wyatt 
and Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., and is by Mr. 
8. J. Nicholl, architect. It comprises a loving cup, 
with a cover resting on a platform and pedestal, 
the whole of silver gilt, enriched with enamels, 
engravings, répoussé pierced and filagree work, a 
very important part of the decoration being shields 
suspended in an open arcade and fixed in panels 
to bear the devices and titles of the successful 
societies, the society holding the cup having the 
place of honour in the crowning wreath. The 
pedestal has canopied niches with statues of Guido 
Aretino, Palestrina, Handel, and Mozart; the base 


the court felt indulgent towards a son of Thespis. 
M. Granduillot, the now forgotten fayourite of De 
Morny, who at one time was editor of the Constitu- 
tionnel, gave evidence that he knew Dailly during 
the Commune, and that he was a harmless man in 
whom, notwithstanding his uniform, there was no 
fight whatever. M. Grenier, who plays Rabagas at 
the Vaudeville, and Mdlle. Dejazet were witnesses 
to character in fayour of an old comrade, and so he 
was acquitted of everything but “usurpation of 
functions,” and got off with only the same sentence 
as that passed upon Courbet. 





Pressure is being put upon the Sunday League 
to induce them to give up the so-called ‘ Sunday 
Evenings for the People,” at St. George’s Hall. 
Before the scientific lecture last Sunday, Mr. 
Morrell, the secretary, came forward on the plat- 
form and read a letter which he had received on 
Saturday evening from the lessee and manager of 
the hall, informing him that he could not allow the 
Sunday League the use of the hall for the ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings for the People” after that evening. Mr. 
Morrell further announced that as the hall had been 
engaged for twenty-six Sunday evenings, and as the 
first instalment of rent for the period had been paid, 
he felt justified in announcing the lecture and music 
for next Sunday in the hope that the difficulty would 
be arranged. But whatever the result, the League 
would not allow themselves to be put down. The 
lecture, followed by a selection from “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” then took place. At the conclusion 
of the proceedings several gentlemen attended in 
the committee-room and offered to aid the League 
with any pecuniary assistance it might require to 
fight the question or enforce its legal rights. 

We are glad to notice that the judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench substantiated Mrs. Arthur Swan- 
borough’s damages from the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company, and refused to reduce the amount 
of compensation awarded by the jury—£1600. In 
August, 1871, Mrs. Swanborough received such in- 
juries as have left permanent results: a scar across 
the forehead, a shock to the whole nervous system 
s0 as to render an equable-tempered woman irrit- 
able and hysterical, and a hurt to the brain 
sufficient to impair the memory and make the pur- 
suit of her profession impossible—cannot come 
under the category of ‘‘ sentimental” injuries, as 
Mr. Montague Chambers vainly pleaded. Though 
Mr. Chambers regards a split head and shattered 
mind as a mere question of sentiment, the Lord Chief 
Justice rightly looks upon it as a matter of fact. 
Sixteen hundred pounds is a small enough sum in 
compensation of a future wrecked, and the attempt 
of the railway company to haggle over four hundred 
pounds—though it be part and parcel of the new 
“‘ economies ”"—will not advance them in public 
estimation or render juries more considerate towards 
them in future. 





A correspondent writing from Naples on the 8th 
says :—‘‘On my way to the Teatro Fiorentini this 
evening, about 8.30, I was met in the Toledo by a 
small crowd and a fire engine. On inquiring the 
locality of the fire I was told the San Carlo Theatre. 
The repetition of these two words, in connection 
with ‘ fire,’ soon filled the accumulating crowd with 
intense excitement, and retracing my steps from the 
Toledo towards the Palace and theatre, which adjoin 
each other, I observed a perfect sea of human beings 
pouring from all directions into the square alongside 
the Palace. In a moment, as it were, bodies of 
police, gendarmes, and national guards, sprang up, 





being eighteen inches square, and the whole over 
three feet in height. The design is medieval. 





The actor of the Variétés, M. Dailly, has been 
fortunate in being let off by a Versailles Court-mar- 
tial with only six months’ imprisonment for the 
part he played under the Commune. It was proved 
that he held a commission as adjutant on the staff 
of the Champs-de-Mars station, that he wore the 
uniform and drew the pay. He was, moreover, 


deal of testimony against him on this charge. But 


and were at once arranged to keep back the huge 
and increasing crowd, which behaved exceedingly 
well, and great good humour seemed apparent 
between the people and those in authority. Very 
little was known on either side of the nature of the 
calamity. The first reports were, that the fire 
occurred on the stage during a rehearsal of ‘* Don 
Carlos.” The excitement rose as preparations 
seemed to be now and then made by the firemen. 


The concert and ball for the benefit of Mr. P. S. 
Gilmore, took place at the Boston Coliseum on the 
23rd ult. Achoral force estimated at four thousand, 
together with the larger number of the singers known 
at the Jubilee as the “Bouquet of Artists,” assembled 
for the vocal work, and the instrumentation was in 
the hands of a competent orchestra. The concert 
program was made up of nine selections, the only 
novelties being a concert overture entitled ‘* Night 
in the Forest,” composed and conducted by Dr. L. 
H. Southard, and a clarinet obbligato on themes from 
Meyerbeer's ‘* Robert le Diable,” by Mr. Gustav 
Rudolphsen. The overture displayed some very fine 
effects as a musical work, and was skilfully per- 
formed. The clarinet solo would have been effective 
in a smaller hall, but-in the Coliseum could only bo 
appreciated by the surrounding hearers. The other 
pieces consisted of the most successful chorus per- 
formances given at the Jubilee, and were rendered 
with tolerable accuracy, but with a lack of power 
incidental to a want of adequate preparation. The 
“Chi ma frena” and ‘‘Inflammatus” were delivered 
with much excellence by the “‘ Bouquet of Artists.” 
The performers far outnumbered the scanty audience 
in front of them, and it cannot be denied that this 
neglect of the beneficiary by those for whose amuse- 
ment he has so long laboured was a matter of great 
injustice. 





The new Prince of Wales Theatre in Melbourne 

was opened on the 24th of August, with ‘* London 

Assurance,” and an address by Mr. James Smith. 

The comedy of “ Extremes” followed a few nights 

afterwards; and the latest novelty is Stirling 
Coyne’s “* Woman of the World.” The theatre has 

many recommendations, but it is not without faults, 

and, now that the novelty is over, these are begin- 
ning to show themselves. The company requires 
strengthening in some of its elements, and it is 
generally confessed that the new theatre alone will 
not prove an enduring attraction, unless the pieces 
and the company are also attractive. The opera 
season at the Princess’s came to an end on the 10th 
ult., and on the 12th, Messrs. Holmes and O’Brien 
opened the dramatic season with a new piece 
by Mr. Marcus Clarke, entitled ‘‘ Plot,” which ran 
a fortnight, and has been succeeded by “ The 
Octoroon,” to the complete presentation of which 
great care has been devoted in the way of scenery. 
The building of the new Theatre Royal is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. It is said to be the 
intention of Mr. Coppin to have it ready for opening 
in November ; but even with all the rapidity of con- 
struction possible, this seems hardly likely. The 
completion of the great organ in the Town-hall was 
celebrated on the 8th and 10th ult., by two perform- 
ances, which were absolute failures, owing to the 
narrow spirit in which they were projected and 
carried out. The following week there were cheap 
performances every evening, andon the 17th and 26th 
there were ‘‘monster musical festivals.” Out of the 
first of these latter arose much ill-feeling, in con- 
sequence of a lack of good faith on the part of Mr. 
Lyster, the projector, who, when he found a large 
demand for places, increased the number of 5s, 
tickets, thereby materially inconveniencing those who 
had engaged 8s. places. An angry controversy arose, 
and Mr. Lyster is generally confessed to have 
damaged his reputation as a manager by his inju- 
dicious thrift. 





THE ORCHESTRA IN CHUROH. 


We have on several occasions alluded to the 
disappearance of all orchestral instruments from the 
musical services in our parish churches, and the 
now general custom of supporting the parish choirs 
either by an organ or a harmonium. The organ 
in these days is commonly supplied with one, two, 
or three sets of the low pipes termed pedal—ono 
octave or two octaves below the manual bass. The 
chants and hymn-tunes are certain to be weighted 
by these imposing songsters, each one possessing a 


After about an hour the police informed the crowd | sonority that will swallow up half-a-dozen good bass 
accused of pillaging a house, and there was a good | that the fire was extinguished, and they might go.” 


voodlists when legitimately using their voices in the 








It seems that very little damage was Jone, 


harmony parta of any ordinary anthem; but when 
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the vocalists are singing in the choppy staccato and 
vivacious way in which modern chants and modern 
hymn-tunes are taken, a few pedal pipes are amply 
sufficient to drown a full brigade of grown-up choir- 
wen, and no other voices besides the shrill tones of 
the young choristers are to be heard with any 
certainty or intelligibility. Further the modern 
fashion of assisting the choir by the use of reed 
stops, such as trumpets, cornopeans, oboes, cromorns, 
and the like—especially in the piano and subdued 
portions of the music—is certain destruction to all 
purity of vocal tone, and all comfort on the part of 
the auditors. What may be the essential difference 
between the metal unison and octave pipes, and the 
reed pipes of the organ we stay not to remark upon; 
that the reed pipes were thought to be injurious 
to voices in days not so long gone by, is a matter of 
notoriety, and the choir organs in our cathedrals 
and parish churches were built without any of these 
kind of registers save that peculiar solo stop called the 
cromorn or cremona, an invention of Renatus Harris, 
and intended by him to be employed only as a solo 
or fancy stop. The genuine modern organs are 
almost useless as an accompanying instrument to 
voices, hence it is most desirable to return to the 
good old fashion of the Sunday orchestra in Church 
service. In some of the Latin Churches (Roman 
Catholic as some would term them) the orchestra 
has become an institution, and at St. John’s Church, 
Islington, the Rev. Canon Oakley finds no difficulty 
in keeping up a very fair band of instrumentalists to 
whom is entrusted the performance of high class 
music by many of the most celebrated composers. 
We hear of the revival of the Sunday orchestra in 
the churches in the north of England much to the 
satisfaction and comfort of the congregations. It 
cannot be denied that our church music is far from 
being in that healthy condition which is desirable 
both for the welfare of Divine worship and the dis- 
semination of right views in regard to musical art. 
The old orthodox doctrine of harmony has been 
forgotten, and in a great measure subverted, by a 
new fangled figment of deriving all chords in a key 
from the ascending series of tones, and ignoring the 
parallels of the desvending series. As a consequence 
the calls and replies of the cadences are overlooked, 
the orderly successions of the chords themselves 
disregarded, and our new tunes are as different 
from our old as light from darkness. These evils 
are not without remedy, for the congregations 
decline to sing them, and adventurers and specula- 
tors who concoct hymn books ypon this plan and 
with such music reap only their labour for their 
pains, The music of the church is at this special 
time being enriched by the introduction of the 
congregational anthem. The anthem is said to be 
altogether uncongregational, but as our congrega- 
tions include many young women and men who 
belong to choral societies, the congregational anthem 
is no longer a myth, and this specimen or genus of 
church music is as useful for congregations as is the 
chant or hymn tune. Vocal rhythms in music and 
orchestral rhythms are opposed to organ rhythms, 
and the anthem to be thoroughly vocal, and such 
as the congregation can sing, demands the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra and not that of the organ. 
All the anthems that Handel composed for the 
Chapel Royal in this country were supported with 
an orchestral score, and so were those he made for 
use in the chapel of the Duke of Chandos at 
Cannons. No real collector of Anglican music can 
overlook the church music of our native composers 
specially written with orchestral accompaniment, 
and we are inclined to think a perfect set of such 
of these compositions as have been printed and 
published could not be comprised in less than a 
hundred goodly sized folio volumes. Our new 
anthems are for the most part either German 
part-songs or concoctions of organ passages with 
heavy lumbering pedal consociations. The charac- 
teristic and original style of Croft and Greene is 
departed. All tradition of such manner and such 
taste has faded away. The school of Thomas 
Attwood utterly destroyed the school of Croft, 
Greene, and Boyce as a model for our rising church 
composers. Tho music of these composers Attwood 


could not injure, nor did he leave anything to 





supply what he had annihilated. It is mere 
childishness to prate about the sublime or the 
beautiful, or the ornamental in connection with the 
modern cathedral service or anthem, and nothing 
short of a return to the use of the orchestra can re- 
store the terse and bright rhythms, so thoroughly vocal 
and ingeniously melodial as those of Croft, Greene, 
and Boyce. We hardly need remark that the old 
specimens of choral counterpoint written by Gibbons 
and his contemporaries in imitation of the Flemish, 
Roman, and Venetian Chapel Master’s work requires 
no organ support. Indeed all such pure Alla 
Cappella composition is utterly ruined by reeds and 
pedal pipes. It is absolute cruelty—horrible pro- 
fanity—to murder Gibbons’s Service in F by the 
attack of double pedals, full swell, and organ 
diapasons and fifteenths. In all such music the 
organ should remain silent. 

There is no money for church music in England 
unless the people of England find it themselves. 
The people will buy hymn books if they can sing 
the tunes, not otherwise. The people will find 
music for their own singing, not for parsons to 
listen to, or for choirs to show themselves off in. 
We have got beyond all this. The people demand 
active devotion on their own side—something they 
must join in and do as well as others. Our pro- 
fessional singers will not go to church, and if they 
do, they will not open their mouths, so that the 
work falls upon the amateur. 

It seems our best photographer is but an amateur, 
and one or two of our amateur violinists can 
hold their own against any professor. Our organists 
are playing on a Sunday more hymn tunes composed 
by amateurs than by professors, and the majority of 
our Sunday choirs are amateurs. Bring in the 
anthem and the orchestra, and in comes the pro- 
fessional body, and the musical artist will find 
legitimate employ, like the parson, in all acts of 
common worship. The people do not ask for sublime 
sermons, nor do they want sublime anthems. Nor 
do they wish to be done to death by edification, which 
is not worship. They care not for eschewing the 
ornamental in music for they know nothing about 
it, but they know what they like. No one objects 
to the beautiful in music whenever he can catch it, 
but he will not call that music beautiful which is 
beyond his comprehension, or, as a general rule, 
beyond his attainments. Our amateurs are not 
wanting either in moral or common sense, and most 
of the so-dubbed sublime music is justly reckoned 
dry and dusty, the ornamental is unheeded as trashy 
and stuffy, and the beautiful is for the most part 
non est inventus. They would like to hear such an 
anthem as Greene’s ‘‘Godis our hope and strength”’ 
accompanied by a band and not by an organist, and 
this composition needs the orchestra and is spoilt by 
the organ. 

The employ of the orchestra in Sunday worship 
is simply a question of time and money. Moral 
sense calls for it, common sense asks how it is to be 
supplied? Its introduction in our churches would 
at once produce a revolution in our church music. 
The experienced instrumentalist, the good orchestral 
player, would condemn nine-tenths of our Sunday 
church music, and all such compositions would be 
laughed ,out of the choirs and organ pews. With 
regard to art the gain would be enormous. The 
church also would be materially strengthened, the 
congregations increased, and many more hands and 
heads found to work upon what are termed necessary 
acts of devotion. 








THE NATIVE DRAMA PROGRESSIVE. 

The British drama is showing hopeful signs of a 
time when it shall run entirely on its own legs, 
without the help of the French go-cart. At the 
present moment, with the exception of opera- 
bouffes and perhaps a farce or two, there is not 
a play of foreign extraction on the London stage. 
On the contrary, the native drama is taking every 
year a more vigorous hold. On Tuesday there was 
celebrated at a London theatre, for the first time in 
England, the centinoetial of a classic, The comedy 
of the “S¢ehool for Scandal” then attained its 





hundredth consecutive performance, nearly a cen. 
tury after its production. An event like this ig 
memorable and significant, because we have long 
been taught to believe that only novelty or sensation 
could hope for such fortune in these days of com. 
petition. In other quarters the prospect is equally 
hopeful. The metropolitan theatres are by all 
confessions doing well, and the bills which attract 
the public are mostly sound and commendable, 
Shakespeare draws well at one house. Sheridan 
rules at three theatres, Lytton at another, Scott. 
Halliday represent the romantic drama, and Wills 
the historical drama—both plays essentially British, 
Elsewhere a brilliant play of a distinct school ig 
provided by Gilbert. A sterling melodrama by 
Watts Phillips, another melodrama and comedy by 
Byron, a capital comedy by Marshall, and an old 
comedy by Boucicault, make up the list of the 
chief houses at which national productions are 
played. And when in enumerating the theatres, 
mention is made of the Vaudeville, Charing Cross, 
Prince of Wales, Drury Lane, Lyceum, Haymarket, 
Queen’s, Adelphi, Strand, Globe, and Royalty 
Theatres, the sum of West End houses is nearly 
told. There remain the Court, Covent Garden, the 
Holborn and the Opera Comique to account for, and 
such theatrical outposts as the Alhambra and Phil- 
harmonic. Well, at the Court, also, classic fashion 
rules: Plautus, through the Dryden conduit and the 
Oxenford filter, is surely a Bandusian draught. Nor 
is the Covent Garden model more French than short 
foreign residence makes the tourist who returns to 
his native shore with a little veneer of outlandishness 
upon him. “ Babil and Bijou” isno doubt very like 
a Parisian féerie, but then a Parisian féerie is simply 
an acclimatised British pantomime opening; so that 
back we come to first principles to find them all our 
own. ‘The Holborn play is no less active, as far as 
workmanehip and direct inspiration go: ‘‘a poor 
thing, sir, but our own.” To sum up, the satisfac- 
tory list runs thus :— 

Drury Lane .......+.+ Scottish romance. 

Haymarket ........ Mythical comedy, English. 


Adelphi .....0..000 Melodrama, English. 
Princess’s ...... ..+» Shakespearean tragedy. 
LYcoum .eoeseserves Historic drama, English. 
Gaiety ..........++. Sheridan 

Queen’s ........ -»+» Melodrama, English. 


Prince of Wales’s .... Classic comedy, English, 

Globe ......+++++++. Comedy, English. 

Strand ......+++«... Comedy, English. 

Vaudeville.......... Sheridan. 

Court ..seseseeeeeee Classic comedy. 

Royalty ...........+ Comedy, English, 

Charing Cross ...... Sheridan. 

Holborn ......+++.+. Comedy, English. 
At the Opéra Comique, the Philharmonic and the 
Alhambra, opera bouffe reigns in all its glory. But 
as opera bouffe is merely a modern form of burlesque 
in which the musical and feminine elements are 
greatly developed, and which expands froth and 
glitter to inordinate length, opera bouffe may be set 
down as fashion little likely to last beyond the whim 
of the hour. Much indulgence in this kind of fare 
would soon pall, though as a foil to other pabulum 
opera bouffe doubtless serves its turn. Anyhow the 
present aspect of dramatic affairs is cheering. Out 
of seventeen open theatres in the West End, fifteen 
rely on native products, and these fifteen include six 
classics, one of which has run for over a hundred 
nights. At none of the fifteen houses is there room 
for absolute distrust of a British-born and British- 
grown drama. All of them are doing fairly well, 
some of them driving a capital business. Even 
the desperate fortunes of Shakespeare have un- 
expectedly revived, and ‘ Othello” and ‘* Macbeth” 
have sufficed for five or six weeks to fill the Princess's. 
Such phenomena are full of hope for the permanence 
and prosperity of a National Drama in a serious and 
not Boucicaultian phraseology. 





A HYMN FOR A HERETIC. 


A new religious paper yelept the Christian 
Standard has been started with the laudable view 
of smashing all other Christians that do not sit 
under the same shepherd as the editor and stall, 
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Among other meet objects for the knuckle-duster of 
the Christian Standard are the hymn-writers of the 
English Church. To belong to the Church of 
England (otherwise than at its furthest Evangelical 
boundary trenching on the land of Dissent) is itself 
a degrading thing; but to dare to write a hymn for 
the Church, in which the imagery shall be pic- 
turesque and the thought above the average, is to 
incur the major excommunication of Pope Stiggins. 
Now the book ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
contains half-a-dozen or a dozen of compositions 
felicitously expressed, and among them is the well- 
known and generally admired hymn “ Nearer to 
Thee.” What then more natural than that the 
Christian Standard should dash at ‘‘ Nearer to Thee,” 
even as an owl dashes at a lamplight? ‘I am sur- 
prised,” he cries, ‘‘ as well as sorry that this hymn 
should ever have got admission to any of our 
Evangelical hymn books. It might have been seen 
that it has not even the semblance of the Gospel in 
one single line from beginning toend. Christ is not 
only not even named in it, but there is not so much 
as an indirect allusion to His person or His work, 
or even to His existence.” And again: ‘* There is 
not a line—no, nor even a word, here, that any 
Deist might not adopt and endorse. Even, as I 
have before remarked, it might have been written 
had Christ never existed, to say nothing of His 
death. It is thorough Deism throughout. I regard 
it as, insome respects, worse than Pope’s ‘ Universal 
Prayer.’”’ 

Poor Pope! Of course there is no comparison 
between a purely intellectual poem like Pope’s 
“Father of all, in every age” and a hymn like 
“Nearer to Thee,” which is all emotion and 
passionate appeal. But what does the Brick Lane 
Branch know of intellectual or emotional poetry ? 
How should Chadband differentiate? He only sees 
what is directly before his eyes. He reads this 
hymn and he misses certain stereotyped phrases 
and references which he is accustomed to roll 
unctuously forth, which constitute his Shibboleth, 
and without which there is no grace whatever. Of 
spirit, intention or underlying meaning he knows 
nothing. Are the words there? No. Then out 
upon hymn and hymn writer! It is futile to point 
out the lines **B’en though it be a Cross that 
raiseth me”’ as being of the essence of Christianity. 
It is futile to remind him that the hymn is a 
poetical illustration from the Old Testament; that 
it is written on the text of Jacob’s dream; that the 
propinquity of God is the theme deduced from that 
vision; and that the lines 

Out of my stony griefs 

Beth-el L’ll raise, 
and the Jehovistic rather than the Christian 
ascriptions are all of a piece with the Old Testament 
character of the hymn, and are thus in harmony. 
Allto no purpose. A Deist, a Jew, might sing the 
verses, and therefore they must be bad. And their 
diabolical nature is such that you can’t improve 
them by tacking on anything which they lack. For, 
says the Christian Standard :— 


An attempt has been made by Mr. A. T, Russell 
to amend the hymn by adding to it the following 


verse :— 
Christ alone beareth me 
Where Thou dost shine; 
Joint heir He maketh me 
Of the Divine. 
In Christ my soul shall be 
Nearest, my God, to Thee! 
Nearest to Thee. 
This only makes matters worse. 
to blend that which never can be united,—Uhrist 
and Deism. The Evangelical verse only increases 
the probability of the natural religion part of the 
hymn doing all the greater mischief. 


It is very hard to please a sulky Standard Christian. 
If you leave out certain references, he screams that 
you are a heretic; if you put them in, he exclaims, 
‘ This only makes matters worse.” We should have 
thought that Deism meant pure and simple the wor- 
ship of the Creator, and that if you added to that 
the worship of the Second Person, you were on a 
fair road to the creed of Christianity. But the im- 
placable Christian Standard won't have it, ‘ This 
only makes matters worse!" 


It is an attempt formances are regulated more by enthusiasm than 





truculent and abusive from first to last) the Christian 
Standard observes of another victim :— 


“ He speaks with a loud and distinct voice, while 
we have at least average hearing ears.” 


Not average ears,O Chadband! 
average: much longer. 


Longer than the 





VENTILATION OF THEATRES. 





to itself for the improvement which recent progress 


theatres. Rapid strides have been made of late 


comfort of their knees and backs. But, until very 
recently, no sort of care appeared to be given to 
ventilation, and in many parts of the majority of 
our London theatres the atmosphere, even on a 
moderately full night, was positively pestilential. 
Mr. Hollingshead at the Gaiety Theatre first suc- 
ceeded in inaugurating a better state of things, and 
there is no doubt that this house is now, in most 
parts comparatively cool. 


Lancet’s warnings. ‘The Adelphi Theatre has been 
entirely refitted during the autumn recess, and the 
opportunity was taken to introduce several ventilating 
arrangements that add greatly to the comfort of the 
audience. A very large opening has been made in 
the ceiling, immediately above the chandelier, and 
eight others around it, concealed by ornamental work, 
so that a very powerful up-cast now exists. Each 
balcony box is fitted with a large square opening 
immediately above the door, covered externally with 
perforated zine, and the top of the chief entrance to 
the balcony stalls is fitted with open wire-work ; and 
it is evident that the combination ofthese two simple 
arrangements tends in a great degree to obviate the 
excessive and oppressive “ stuffiness ” that exists in 
some theatres at the back of the boxes and dress cir- 
cle. The temperature at the time of the Lancet 
writer's visit at 9 p.m., with a moderately full 
house, was as follows :—Stalls, 78 deg. Fahrenheit 
(curtain up); centre of upper circle, 77 deg.; 
upper gallery, 83 deg.; pit, 85 deg. These ob- 
servations were all taken in what appeared to be 
warmest situations—i.e., at the back and centre of 
pit and gallery. The Adelphi is now provided with 
an excellent system of exits in case of fire, and 
since it has been introduced, an audience of 1700 
persons got out of the building without difficulty in 
nine minutes. The theatre season is just com- 
mencing, and it is the duty as well as the interest of 
managers to assist the prevention of disease, by 
using all the means in their power to purify the 
internal atmosphere at night, and to let in as much 
fresh air as possible during the day, 





A MATINEE EXTRAORDINARY. 





That unprogrammed and unrecorded music which 
enlivens our quiet streets and squares is not the less 
grievous to be borne that it is exempt from the 
mitigating effects of criticism. One of the most 
desperate annoyances of town life is that inflicted 
by musical neighbours—cspecially when their per- 


science. From such turments there is no appeal, 
and there seems to be no cure, A frantic remedy 
tried the other day in an equally troubled city— 
namely New York—commends itself for ingenuity, 
but its result was not hopeful. We tell the story as 
it is told in an American paper. 

In the Eighth Ward there is an especially musical 
neighbourhood, All the neighbours play and sing 
more or less badly—generally more; and their enthu- 
siasm is immense. All of them are fully aware of 
their neighbour's deficiencies, and all by common 
consent unite to denounce a certain awful offender 
—o lady of forty years who wears white wrappers 
and practises vocal scale about eight hours a day, 





Our medical contemporary the Lancet takes credit | appreciable effect. 


The extent and volume of that lady's compass aro a 
source of unmitigated suffering to all in the same 
street. A certain philanthropist named Lamb de- 
voted himself to the eradication of this common 
nuisance, and thought the homeopathic method 
might be tried with advantage. He purchased a 
fish-horn, and began to practise it at the hours when 
the fair singer was breathing forth her soul in 
ecstacy. Through the quiet morning hours and oft 
in the stilly night he tried this treatment, with no 
Mr. Lamb grew frantic. Hoe 
bored a hole in the side of his fish-horn so that its 


has brought about in the ventilation of London | ear-piercing dissonance was redoubled; he strained 


his lungs and his ingenuity to produce new effects of 


years in the architecture and general arrangements | discord; he woke the echoes and the babies, and 
of playhouses, and now, for the most part, if people} even aroused a policeman, but up and down the 
choose to pay, some consideration is shown for the | octaves, fearless and undismayed, still travelled the 


patient songstress. He called his wife’s maid to 
his assistance, and during his absence she performed 
some choice solos upon the horn, but all in vain. 
Nothing would silence the searcher after vocal per- 
fection. 

The other morning he was particularly infuriated. 
At six o’clock he awoke from dreams in which 
lunatic asylums and engine whistles played a con- 


Whether Mr. Hollings- | spicuous part, to hear the ear-piercing shriek of his 
head reads his Lancet we cannot say, but our con-| neighbour. If any catm was in his heart it was a 
temporary assumes that he was first to listen to the |calm despair, as he arose, donned his morning- 


gown, took his horn and a newspaper, seated himself 
at the window, and began to play @ choice selection 
from nothing in particular, maintaining a face of 
brass when windows flew open in neighbouring 
houses, and anxious faces were thrust forth. 
Shriek, squall, squall, shriek went the singer, and 
loud the fish-horn brayed between. A tinsmith 
living opposite aroused himself, came to the window, 
saw the fun, and, arming himself with a copper 
boiler and a hammer, came forth, sat upon his 
steps, and calmly, emphatically played an impro- 
vised drum accompaniment. The trio went on; 
the neighbours shrieked, but the musicians were 
unmoved, until at last the tinsmith, having laughed 
himself blind and purple, retreated into his shop, 
but continued to play, but with a somewhat muffled 
effect. 
Mr. Lamb was patiently breathing forth harmony, 
when the next window to his own flew upwards 
with a vicious bang, a head was protruded, and 
an angry masculine voice shouted: ‘ Say!" 
‘ Well,” said Lamb, with a prolonged howl, 
finished off with an original effect, produced by 
putting his fingers in the mouth of the horn; 
‘what is it?” 
“Can’t you stop that noise? This is the time 
when I get my best sleep.” 
“TI beg your pardon,” said Lamb, with a short, 
shrill yelp, “it’s the time when I get my best 
sleep, too.” 
“You don’t mean,” gasped his horrified inter- 
locutor, with intentions of removal plainly written 
upon his countenance, “that you sleep in that 
way?” 
“No,” said Lamb, ‘‘ nor any other way while that 
woman is going on; do you hear her?” 
‘‘ Hear her! I haven’t heard anything else since I 
can remember,” said the gentleman, impressively 
“The past isa blank, the future a dread while she 
goes singingon. But if you are trying to stop her,” 
he said briskly, ‘‘ allow me to assist you; and ina 
few minutes he produced a huge accordeon, which he 
extended from his window, and proceeded to open 
and close to its utmost extent, with the slowness 
which is best calculated to bring forth the sweetness 
of that instrument. For ten minutes this went 
on. The tinsmith clattered merrily, the accordeon 
squealed shrilly, and the horn pealed forth londer 
than that one whose blasts were borne upon Fon- 
tarabian echoes. At the close of that time all paused 
for breath, and calmly, clearly, with undiminished 
power they heard the steady rise and fall of their 
gentle neighbour's scales, still singing in full- 
throated ease. 

They retired. She still lives. 


OOOO 


We hear that a com; of French artists, 
which Mame. Cheumort ia included, will Ke 











In antother part of the same number (and it is 





mostly at early hours, commencing at five o’clock. 


appear at the Royalty Theatre, 
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AMERICA. 








New Yong, Nov. 2nd. 

Antoine Rubinstein gave three concerts last 
week at Steinway Hall, previous to his departure 
on his provincial tour. On Thurday evening he 
opened with Bach’s ‘Fantaise Chromatique,” 
which he played with a force and beauty of ex- 
pression that awakened great enthusiasm among 
the auditors, who summoned him twice before 
them to testify their delight, This spirit pre- 
vailed throughout the evening. It broke forth 
with especial fervour after Rubinstein had made 
his neat little epeech in English, informing the 
audience that Mdlle. Louise Ormeny was suffering 
from a severe cold, and that, if agreeable, he 
would perform in her place. He kept his word 
by playing from Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without 
Words”; also a “Romance” by Schumann, a 
“Nocturne” by Field, and Liszt’s arrangements 
of Schubert’s “ Erl King.” The inspiration that 
characterised his entire evening’s performance 
was here greatly manifest, and, combined with 
the popular character of the pieces, gave supreme 
satisfaction to his hearers, who applauded with 
heart and soul, recalling him four times, and 
evincing a disposition to listen to his playing all 
night long. Henri Wieniawski was received with 
corresponding favour. He played Bach’s ‘ Cha- 
conne,” for violin only, with consummate delicacy, 
vocal clearness and significance of execution and 
tone. ‘Thrice wan he recalled. Tho Kreutzer 
Sonata was the opening piece of the second part. 
It was given by the two eminent virtuosi 
with distinct individuality of expression and 
harmonious effect, Rubinstein subordinating his 
powers with artistic feeling to Wieniawski’s 
impressive interpretation. Mdme. Lucca’s sup- 
port in ‘‘ La Favorita” was not so efficient as 
could have been wished. ‘The horse epidemic 
that has s0 mysteriously swept across the 
continent, seems to have affected our dulcet 
tenori and bassi, as well as our equine friends. 
They sang at great disadvantage on Wednesday 
night, especially Signor Abrugnedo, who was too 
much under the weather to do himself or the part 
more than fractional justice, for it was only here 
and there that he rose superior to the adverse 
influences and won applause. Last evening 
‘* Don Giovanni’’ was repeated; at the matinée, 
“Fra Diavolo,” with Mdme. Pauline Lucea, and on 
Monday the second performance of ‘ La Favorita” 
will take place. 

Lucca continues to be the pet of society. This 
is the way one of the musical papers pays her 
homage. The tribute, which is generally neat, 
occurs in the Weekly Review. 

We know the lark in leafy throng 

Will sing up heaven's throne, 

And know thee an embodied song 

Ere cither breathes a tone ; 
Already silent music fills 
Thine every grace and wile, 
And all the sweetness it distils 
Is garnered in thy smile, 


What gives day’s glory to thine eyes 
That are as dark as night ? 
What makes them dart like death’s surprise, 
Yet thrill as life’s delight ? 
Why is delight thy willing slave, 
And pensiveness as well. 
Transported both upon the wave 
Of thy melodious spell ? 


How comes that world of melody 
In beauty so petite ? 

What brings all friends of harmony 
To worship at thy feet ? 

I'll tell thee where the secret lies 
Of all thou canst and art: 

Tis this—thy soul is in thine eyes, 
Thy music in thy heart! 


Barring that bathetic rhyme “petite” (and the/says, that Cerjat describes himself as having 
poet might as well have introduced recherché and| always been 
premitre qualité at once) the antitheses are | Was at his table, lest he should forget himself, 


prettily expressed, and the latter part of the first | °.4 before the ladies. 


verse is a daintily wrought idea. 


running for a week and more at the Olympic on 
so full a tide of success that the management, 
notwithstanding the protest of critical moralists, 
have had no material occasion to sigh for change. 
The first concert by the Arion Society took 
place last Saturday. Among the German singing 
societies the Arion has always ranked foremost, 
because it has been the desire and endeavour of 
the members not only to form a fraternity for 
enjoying the pleasures of social convivialities, but 
to foster the culture of true art. The choice of 
directors they have made has given evidence of 
the sincerity of their purpose. Better men than 
Carl Bergmann, their former director, and Dr. 
Damrosch, their present leader, they could not 
have found. This first concert, although a little 
monotonous, was a very creditable affair, and 
afforded Mises Drasdil un excellent occasion to 
display her voice, and to Herr Remmertz an 
opportunity to acquit himself bravely in rendering 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide” and Wagner's “ Tannen- 
baum.’ Tho chorus showed that they had made 
creditable progress under the instruction of their 
leader. 

* Pygmalion and Galatea,” at Wallack’s has now 
only one more week to run, as Mr. Sothern’s 
engagement will commence at this theatre on the 
11th inst. Thomas Halcroft’s comedy of “ The 
Road to Ruin; was revived on Monday at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. Mr. Charles Fisher 
personated Old Dornton with good effect. The 
other parts were indifferently well performed. 
Last evening “ Arrah-na-Pogue” was given at 
Booth’s for the last time. At to-day’s matinée 
and this evening the new drama, “ Kerry; or, 
Night and Morning,” and ‘‘ Jessie Brown” will be 
played. 








MESMERISING A STATESMAN. 





An American paper cites the latest triumph of 
Rubinstein at the expense of Horace Greeley, who 
happened to be present at one of his concerts. 
Rubinstein played a composition of his own: 
“Theme et Variations,” with a fluency, inspiration 
and power that nothing could resist. It kindled in 
the minds of the majority of his auditors the most 
glowing and delightful sense of the grandeur and 
poetry of soaring musical thought, but upon that 
eminent practical philosopher, Horace Greeley, it 
produced a still mors marked effect, for it trans- 
ported him to the land of dreams. At first he 
began to nod with the significance, if not the potency 
of Jupiter, and in spite of the suggestive nudges 
and pinches of his two daughters, who graced his 
presence on either hand, and the telegraphic 
despatches that arrived from time to time, and 
were thrust into his listless hand, he succumbed to 
the omnipotent strains of Rubinstein, and sank into 
the blissful Lethe of forgetfulness. In bis ecstatic 
trance his audible breathing was a comforting 
assurance to the myriads who look to him to save 
the country that he still lived, for remote as his 
mighty mind was from the scene before him, 


‘*In double bass his snore 
Came sweet and strong from the far-echoing shore" 


of the land of oblivion. Rubinstein’s triumph was 
complete, and the great modern philosopher, philan- 
thropist and statesman was overcome. 





DICKENS'S LETTERS. 





Mr. Foster’s-second volume of the Life of Charles 
Dickens is out. The most interesting portions are 
found in some of Dickens’s unpublished letters. 
Here is a characteristically told anecdote of a wicked 
public writer whom Dickens met in Switzerland. 

It would seem, Mr. Cerjat tells me, that he was, 


when here, infinitely worse in his general style of 
conversation, than now — sermuchser, as Toodle 


in unmistakeable agony when he 
(or remember himself as I suggested), and break 


There happened to be living 
here at that time a stately English baronet and his 





Offenbach’s “ Genévidve de Brabant” has been | wife, who had two milksop sons concerning whom 





they cherished the idea of accomplishing their 
education into manhood co-existently with such per- 
fect purity and innocence that they were hardly to 
know their own sex. Accordingly, they were sent 
to no school or college, but had masters of all sorts 
at home, and thus reached eighteen years or s0, in 
what Falstaff calls a kind of male green-sickness, 
At this crisis of their innocent existence our ogre 
friend encountered these lambs at dinner, with their 
father at Cerjat’s house; and, as if possessed by a 
devil, launched out into such frightful and appalling 
impropriety—ranging over every kind of forbidden 
topic and every species of forbidden word and every 
sort of scandalous anecdote—that years of education 
in Newgate would have been as nothing compared 
with their experience of that one afternoon. After 
turning paler and paler, and more and more stony, 
the baronet, with a half-suppressed cry, rose and 
fled. But the sons —intent on the ogre—remained 
behind instead of following him; and are supposed 
to have been ruined from that hour. 


An equally Dickens-like bit of landscape-painting 
is found in one of the Italian letters. It would be 
difficult to pick out of his published works a more 
exuberant bit of descriptive writing than this : 


When tbe sun sets clearly, then, by Heaven, it is 
majestic. From any one of eleven windows here, 
or from a terrace overgrown with grapes, you may 
behold the broad sea, villas, houses, mountains, 
forts, strewn with rose leaves. Strewn with them! 
Steeped in them! Dyed through and through and 
through. For a moment. No more. The sun 
is impatient and fierce (like everything else in 
these parts), and goes down headlong. Run to 
fetch your hat—and it’s night. Wink at the right 
time of black night—and it’s morning. Every- 
thing is in extremes. There is an insect hero 
that chirps all day. There is one outside the 
window now. The chirp is very loud, something 
like a Brobdignagian grasshopper. The creature is 
born to chirp; to progress in chirping; to chirp 
louder, louder, louder; till it gives one tremendous 
chirp and bursts itself. That is its life and death. 
Everything is “in a concatenation accordingly.” 
The day gets brighter, brighter, brighter, till it’s 
night. The summer gets hotter, hotter, till it 
explodes. The fruit gets riper, riper, riper, till 
it tumbles down and rots. ... . Ask me a question 
or two about fresco: will you be so good? All 
the houses are painted in fresco hereabout (the 
outside walls I mean, the fronts, backs, and 
sides), and all the colour has run into damp and 
green seediness; and the very design has straggled 
away into the component atoms of the plaster. 
Beware of fresco! Sometimes (but not often) I can 
make out a Virgin with a mildewed glory round her 
head, holding nothing in an undiscernible lap with 
invisible arms ; and occasionally the leg or arm of a 
cherub. But it is very melancholy and dim. There 
are two old fresco-painted vases outside my own 
gate, one on either hand, which are so faint that I 
never saw them till last night; and only then, be- 
cause I was looking over the wall after a lizard 
who had come upon me while I was smoking a cigar 
above, and crawled over one of these embellish- 
ments in his retreat. 








NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 





The National Music Meetings at the Crystal 
Palace which were originated by Mr. Willert Beale, 
and successfully carried out this year under his 
management, notwithstanding the magnitude and 
novelty of the scheme, are to be repeated next sum- 
mer, we are glad to learn, with, if possible, increased 
attractions and on a more liberal and comprehensive 
scale. That such gatherings are worthy of our sup- 
port no onecan deny. They stimulate the zeal of 
our amateurs, and excite a healthy competition, which 
will not only develop an increased taste for music 
where it is known to exist, but will give vitality to 
the musical talent lying dormant in our midst, and 
afford what is so greatly needed, and so difficult to 
obtain, an opportunity for unknown merit being 
heard by the musical public and competent judges. 
The English have been twitted by their continental 
neighbours with not being a musical nation, and in 
many respects this charge is well-grounded ; for, 
though our people in the mass are not insensible to 
tune, and we have in most of our towns respect- 
able musical societies, fair amateur singers, and 
passable instrumentalists, music does not, as in 
Germany and other portions of the continent, form 
an integral part of the education and life of the 
people. Still, we are improving. In a erude 


way our volunteer bands have proved that our 
mechanics are capable of attaining an efficiency 
as executants which no one would have given 
them credit for some dozen years since. We 
see increased attention paid to, and better taste 





\displayed in, the music of our churches and 
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chapels. People are becoming critical in musical 
matters previously almost totally disregarded 
but by a few. And now the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, after giving noble Handel Festivals and 
promoting musical meetings on a large scale, are 
further taking the initiative with their usual spirit 
and energy and commendable liberality in the good 
work of musical development. They offer valuable 
prizes for solo vocalists and instrumentalists, who 
have not been before the public, at any rate fora 
longer period than a year, as also for choirs, choral 
societies, and bands. This, if properly responded 
to, will do a great deal towards removing the 
hitherto deserved reproach that we are too practical to 
be musical, There is no antagonism, however, 
between these qualities. It is, and has been, our 
misfortune rather than our fault that for want of 
the state recognition of the musical profession which 
is accorded by every continental power, large or 
small, Englishmen have not had their intuitive taste 
evoked and educated. 

Liverpool, as the second largest town in the 
kingdom, does not in any degree occupy its proper 
prominent position as a patron of music. It is true 
wo haye our Philharmonic Society, the Musical 
Society, and a half-a-dozen lesser bodies for the 
practice of vocal and instrumental works; but how 
comes it to pass that we have no triennial festival 
to benefit our local charities, and on a compre- 
hensive basis animate our musical zeal, combine 
our scattered forces, and develop fresh materials? 
We hope to see the day, and that soon, when it will 
not be left to Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and 
Norwich—old cathedral cities—or to Birmingham, 
not surely the most #sthetic of large towns, to have 
fine musical reunions. It is time for Liverpool, 
with two halls second to none in the provinces, to 
arise from its slumbers, and, without discarding 
cotton and corn, sugar and shares, to determine to 
take the lead in extending a love for music— 
one of the most elevating, humanising, and im- 
proving of tastes. Who that is old enough does not 
remember the festivals of thirty-five years ago? 
And why should we remain musically dumb now 
with improved opportunities, ample appliances, and 
increased knowledge and love of music? Meanwhile, 
a fitting occasion offers for Liverpool to set an ex- 
ample to the northern counties in the matter of the 
musical contest of choruses at the Crystal Palace. 
Let a well taught choir of two hundred picked voices 
be got together, selected from, but not appertaining 
exclusively to, any of our local societies, and let them 
be taught the necessary pieces to be sung, so that 
they may represent Liverpool. The necessary 
number of choristers and the proper man as 
choirmaster and conductor can easily be obtained. 
The funds to cover expenses, including railway 
fares, maintenance in London for three days, 
entrance fees, &c., would not exceed £400, and would 
be readily collected. If, as we believe, Liverpool 
could send a chorus to win the £100 prize, we 
should have good cause to be proud; but whether 
prize winners or not we should have done good 
service to art. We should have taken our proper 
position in the musical world and have formed a 
splendid nucleus for the forces necessary to the 
success of a grand series of triennial festivals, the 
first of which could be arranged for the autumn, to 
the material benefit of our local charities. We are 
in a position to state that his Worship the Mayor is 
not only favourable to the proposal, but has for 
some time desired to see it carried out, and he will 
bring his well-known musical taste and official in- 
fluence to bear in securing for it a successful issue. 
The idea ought to be carried out; and if it is not, 
the greater will be the disgrace to the town, as with 
no such incentives to exertion, and with only half 
the number of inhabitants and material wealth we 
possess, our forefathers were equal to the occasion, 
and made the Liverpool festivals synonymous with. 
success.— Liverpool Daily Post. ~ 








The Olympic Theatre opens next month under 
Miss Ada Cavendish’s management with a three- 
act play by Messrs. Edmund Yates and Dubourg, 
and a short piece by Mr. Perey Fitzgerald. Mr. 
— Thompson is also writing a revue for this 

eatre, 





_ Achille Paganini, son of the renowned violinist, 

18 In posession of sundry posthumous works of his 

— which he is seeking to, get published in 
y. 








. Hottoway’s OrnTM ENT AND Prits.—Unwholesome Changes,— 
_ changeable weather is causing much sickness, and exerting 
He most powerful influence in deranging the secretions of the 
“ly. Alternating chills and heats so derange the capillary 

Qeution that the liver, stomach, or lungs must become 
isordered. Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed over these 

ees twice a day, proves the quickest and best corrective 
‘ penetrates the skin, purifies the blood, enters the deeper 
oreeures, cleanses their substance, and renders the secretion 
of all organs thereunto designed abundant, without annoying or 
qilausting them. . Families have in these well-known remedies 
the most approved means of q human 


Now Ready. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Second Edition. 


Cree WiLhDIRN G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hortfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHich ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘*¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been Bvidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in Ifs 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


mOR oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By 0. EDWIN WILLING. 
** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—lst. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. ye A ’ . 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








aasuaging 
fultring, and of restoring bodily order, harmony, andease  ¢ 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Bireot, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 


obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands, 


The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 


tion of a ‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. ‘Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTHE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CE cicacencrbedsaeebtnsia 12 12 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

GRRE wesees WTS cee vee ct 2 oe 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 3 0 6 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 «(~O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in placeof Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35° 0 0O 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


o 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With VYox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..vscccepesccses 88 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

Extra) ..cecese cooose 40 DO O 
7,—Ten Stops, two Knee Sw ells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

Ds sak os neetneended veers 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finigh) .....c00% coccccsonee 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 





some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guincas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+.. 40 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ......++... 45 x 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘a 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 = 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... Oo » 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ... 85 ” 

10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

eee rere £100 O 0O 

11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Baels Blower ..ccccccccree £195 O O 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


eo” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Id, Ye, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS., 


‘No. 1 . 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








Aud at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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* Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...... 





NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). s.¢@ 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, The ....ssccccccsees coccesceesG. W. Smith 


Dreams Of Home .....ccececseecccccceece ede Le Hime 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morroW .......+e0.+e00+-.3.P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
We oc.cc.ccscvsctcbedbendecssevscessde. Eee 4 § 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ...........+..0.d- P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer, (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON, 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......s0s.ss0008 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ........+008 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had weet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......seesees+s - 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-strect, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” ..esevesssee 8 

Godinette’s LeBson... ...,..++0000+-GittO ....ccccsscese B 

In he South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
SIO side cn nccucdw ac ebaaat hen 40400600 5000-00 


0 
0 


. ae ae ie 
London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in BE flatand G.....ccccccccccccccccosccces & 0 
Pages 1, (OANA) asin cc 065 nd S45 44 009¢s0c0sesccs <= 8 
ST NOUS a. sacsstenmepcrsendambakaantesenssauia.. oe 
a - 40 
SONG TEE cinceveiicusciietviadbedoesiovetumene oe 
Friends .......+..+.+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J, B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Temor) ........eesess esses 
Oft [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........++ 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......... 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) .......c00.eece0ee 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming son, 


Iondon: J. B. Caamun & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindecr Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...sssssseeeeees 


ow oo 
oo 


oe 


The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet.  (Mezzo-Soprano 
GE PONEED . 00:es-2nkathan tc0nen SelaieMlbinn e400 <0:s0-06-00 
For ever and for aye ........ 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regentt-street, W. 


- 
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NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
-_:- 


The Flower and the Star ss..cesceesseeeese cess eeeeeece 
MON a5 ss 0'os 0c so xe vis kn te 000 bene ae 
O list to the Song-bird $0 6.45 9 20 06 66.60.46 00 0800-0006 0008 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s, 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third » WPianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Fifth i. Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


. by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. ; 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxan, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawens havo 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 





London and Brighton, Caamzn and Co, 


J. B, OBAMER & OO., West Srazzz, & Waersan Roap, Baiauton, 
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N E W VAL S E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





"VEL E 


“GALATEA.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG, 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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